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THE RADICAL. 


¥ANUARY, 1870. 


THE CONFESSION. 


PROEM. 


ENEATH the pines, bird-haunted, by the snore, 
* While morning clomb the height of heaven, we sat, 
My friend and I, —the friend I honored most 
Of all men. He the elder, for his beard 
Was silvered, mine yet young upon my chin ; 
But in our love was no dis}. rity. 
Now he went over sea, tha’. afternoon 
Would sail, not to return, aor could I hope 
To follow ; and because I loved him greatly, 
And he to me great love had given, we met 
To pass apart and consecrate these hours, 
Our last together, and to bid adieu 
Unwitnessed. Neighboring to the harbor’s mouth, 
Fronting the sea, there was a grove of pines, 
That from a height went down with steep descent, 
And overhung the rocks that lined the shore: 
This was our favorite spot; and many a time, 
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In summer days, we sat upon the brow, ' 
To see through lessening stems and green arcades, 
A hundred yards below, the long surge roll 
And whiten on the strand. Hither this day 
We came at mid of morn, so ’t was agreed, 
And, seated as our wont was, heard the boom 
Of billows, soon to heave our hearts between ; 
Here quaffed the wine of our commune in slow, 
Deep draughts through hurrying hours. But when at 
length 
The sun made lustrous noon o’er land and sea, 
Speech ended, silence brooded on our lips 
A tender space ; then we, yet silent, rose, 
And joined our hands, and only with our eyes 
Spake sad, sweet benedictions and farewells. 
Meeting and parting there for us had end. 
He sailed, nor landed but on shores unseen. 
Not now the loud Atlantic, not the waste 
Of clamoring waters, but the mystic sea 
Divides which girts this island men call Time. 
But some brief record of old sorrows past, 
And joy succeeding, he, fulfilling so 
A promise, gave into my hand that day. 
“Take it,” he said: “’t is little worth, and yet 
I do not play the Ananias here. 
Your hand upon these pages, on my breast, 
The life-beat under, lies. No second touch 
So near with felt approaches! But when I 
Upon that voyage of discovery 
Have gone that is to all appointed, then 
Keep or impart it as you will. The grave 
Needs not another than its own reserve: 
The miser’s self is liberal there, and makes 
His all his bounty.” He hath reached his haven ; 
Nor storm shall vex, nor calm delay him more: 
His sail is furled. These memories are mine, 
And what he gave to me I give again. 
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THE CONFESSION. 


An eve in maiden summer ’t was, — young eve, 
Half parted from Day’s bosom, all a-blush 
With newness and the kisses of the sun, 
That o’er the horizon lingered his farewell, — 
As I along a lonely way, that kept 
The river’s eastern bank, went still and slow. 
Nature was in the height of her fine mood, 
And poured enchantment ; ripples to the marge 
Gave hint, it seemed, of some great happiness ; 
The birds made royal revel, singing Day 
To dewy couch, and Night to jeweled throne ; 
The air was liquid heaven, that a god 
Had blessed, inhaling, and the zephyr might 
Have been the fanning of an angel’s wing, 
To cool the sleep of some Elysian babe ; 
Below the river’s western bank the sky 
Arched under sweetly, and against it trees, 
Maple and upland oak and feathery elm, 
Stood out inverse, and swayed with such a grace 
Of subtlest undulation, that the eye 
Believed them breathing ; while around were green 
And bloom and blowing beauty of the time: 
Oh, ’t was the brimming hour of all the year! 


But not tome. Unsummered, sunless, void, 
I walked as one that, going, knows it not ; 
And with the season’s joyance still commixed 
The alien, fierce refrain of my despair. 


For I had come from conflict with the host 
Of hot self-seekers, hot and blind, who throng 
The thoroughfares of cities; I had known 
Their colder kindred in green solitudes, 

Who blot the bloom of spring, — in bitterness 

I said, — or shame the cheek of matron summer, 
With villain company ; and, seeing all, 

Now was I pillaged of that treasure dear, 
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That precious reverence for the race of man, 

Which he is rich that hath, — that wanteth, poor. 
Against the rising scorn long had I striven 

With warm contention. As on Holland’s shore 

The dwellers, when their billowy foe, beyond 

Accustomed limit bearing his assault, 

Frowns murderous menace o’er their fields and herds 

And happy homes, will toil with swelling veins, 

By night and day, above his rage to rear 

Their providence, — so I, to make secure 

My sacred reverence for man, essayed 

With labor ; swore I would not yield it up; 

Exhorted urgently my soul, and said, 

“ Be resolute, O soul, nor let the sight 

And sufferance of human baseness cause 

To perish thy good thoughts of human-kind. 

Oh, if the race of man be naught, why shines 

The sun with that divine expenditure 

Of golden day? Why do the eternal stars 


Smile from their silent thrones through night and space ? 
Why yon benignity of azure bend 

Sweet shelter o’er man’s life? False are they, false ? 
Yea, do the heavens lie? and are the stars 

Tongues of an infinite hypocrisy ?” 


Not so persuaded ; for still came the voice, 
Uttered in speaking act, from many a land, 
“Self is our god; soul is our barter, — prized, 
But prized for vending: who will bid may buy!” 

Ah, piteous Heaven! words that smote the ear 
With such offense, offense o’erwent its mark ; 
And I, the thinking I, stood vaguely stirred, 
Like one that on a white-hot iron lays 
The hand, unwitting, nor at first perceives 
The harm he suffers, hurt beyond the sense 
Of hurt, but soon, too soon, the herald, Pain, 
Trumpets the news with iteration sore : 
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So I, benumbed with scath a season, took 
At last the sense, and what I suffered knew. 


Oh, then mine ears I deafened, shut the eyes, 
Made blind resolve another lid, and hung 
My very prayers as curtains ’twixt the fact 
And me: In vain: glared on the eyeball still 
The sight of base self-love, with self-contempt 
One and the same; and still into the brain 
The voice of that soul-profanation crept, 
And stung there like an adder. Weak, at last, 
“ Dotlf not each nature estimate itself?” 
I said. “ Doth not the worm, by crawling, say, 
‘A worm am I;’ the bird, by flight, proclaim 
The thing it is? Though I should call the worm 
An eagle, ’t would not soar, and eye the sun. 
Ye that your own soul’s honor make a virgin 
Sold from Circassia to the Turk, — e’en though 
Pleasured with wealth and state and capping trains ; 
By all the supplest joints and meekest knees 
Of homage though attended, — be your act. 
Your title, graced no more in name than deed. 
‘Odi profanum vulgus :’ well ’t was said, 
Horatius, and I thank the hearty words.” 


Fooled with despair, thus loitered I, that eve, 
Along the lone way by the river-side, 
And wondered whether all the worlds are rich 
In such a plenitude of pauper souls; 
And, guessing all no. better tenanted, 
I jeered at Nature, asked the dame if she 
Were proud of these her houses in the heavens, 
Lived in by life’s disgraces, such as blot 
Avspace else innocent, — waste worlds, all waste, 
Infested, not inhabited, I said: 
While all the golden cohorts of the sun 
Charged from the west on my despair, and rained 
Their bright blades vainly on its mail of steel. 
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But here that wretched reverie was cut short. 
A silver float of voices for a time 
Had wandered ’bout my ear, and brushed the sense 
With tender wing, unheeded, till at length, 
In sudden symphony with sweet assault, 
It came victorious, breaking through my gloom. 
Then, looking up, a troop of maids I saw. 
Approaching, snowy-necked, bound in a knot 
With circling whiteness of their arms of love. 
Swan-like and slow along the way they swam,’ 
While all above them light-winged laughters sweet 
Made gladsome flicker, like the fire-fiy maze 
Above a mead in the calm summer night. 


Whence was the power of that pure merriment? 
For in a moment, when it touched my heart, 
My heart was changed ; the bitterness forsook 
Its brimming cup: I stood in middle state, 
As one to whom all avenues are open, 
And bane or blessing, joy or pain, may chance. 


Nearing each other, soon we met and passed ; 
And one, in passing, turned to mine her eyes: 
One fleeting glance . . . a moment . . . and forever! 
“ Ah, sky-deep eyes of the Immortals!” sang 
Another soul, as ’t were, within my breast, — 
Homeric heart of man, that, ever young, 
Beholds the gods, and knows them, when they turn, 
Though clothed upon with mortal seeming, turn, 
And look their own divinenegs, and are gone. 


Oh, there are eyes of woman that in truth, 
In manly truth, not glozing, one could name 
The mystic windows of eternity, « 
Ineffable in depth, divine in calm, 
Supreme ; and such were these. And there are eyes 
That have in them the space of heaven, — space 
For stars to circle, thought to wander in, 
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Yea, room for roaming Fancy, when his wing 
Waves once, and leaves behind sun, stars, and all 
The visible universe: and such were these. 

And as a sea, on which a lone ship sails, 

And is in burden and in measure naught 

To the great royal bosom, that breathes on 
Beneath her weight unconscious, while afar 

His blue breadth sweeping meets the bending sky, — 
Such ocean were these eyes ; and on them TIME, 
A solitary ship, sailed; welcome, yet 

A dot, no more! Seas by no mortal bound 
Included, pure abysms of Soul, they were: 

To them no rounding shore, nor continent 
Beneath, save the Eternal. Ah! from what 
Remove unspeakable their vision came ; 

To what Beyond did journey! Yet did they, 

Of their sweet charity, not o’erlook the world, 
But condescended to it with a grace 

Half carelessness and half benefjcence: 

As when a great king meets a pilgrim poor, 
Tosses a greeting and a purse of gold, 

And says to some attendant, “ Take him home ; 
Let him have water, raiment, meat and wine, 
And cheer his heart ;” and, even in speaking thus, 
Lends to the words the less part of his thought, 
And yields the more to interests of his realm. 


And when I met such eyes, and, marveling, saw 
Their dimless all-acceptance ; when I felt 
The Eternal Essence, by their freighted beam, 
Pour on my soul the infinite rebuke 
Of its pure sanity and moveless peace, — 
Blush-hot my forehead grew, and eager shame 
Hunted the imps of anger from my breast. 
Downcast a while and dumb I stood in muse, 
Thrilled by the hand of dear convincement new: 
Then said I, “ He whom Nature hath contained 
In one humanity with such a heart 
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As from its treasure may those orbs endow, — 
That man, though base, is worthy of good thoughts ; 
And I henceforth, in faith of their avouch, 

New and undaunted hopes, and ever new, 

On them will pledge whose deeds, like barbéd shafts, 
’Gainst Hope itself are shot with daily wounds. 
O sun and stars! O peace of bending heavens! 
And thou, that other heaven, believing heart 

Of man or woman, see, I come, I climb, 

Your faith to share, so wisest, though deceived !” 


Then in my heart that great rebuke grew sweet, 
And, sweet-abiding, sowed about my breast 
Seeds of high solace, springing day by day, 
Till the wide harvest waved its wealth of peace. 
And of my fault I made a sepulchre, 

Hollowed with self-confession, and therein 
Gave to oblivion the fault of all. 

And as with dewy nights and sunny days 

The grass grows over graves, and roses bloom, 
Thus o’er the scars of anger and self-blame 
Sprang charitable thoughts to sward my soul 
With grace, and memory itself was healed. 


Twice had the changing seasons run their round, 
Bringing to mortals happiness and tears: 

The third year came, and with it heaven itself 
Took wing to fold its pinions on my heart! 
Then in the self-same eyes I gazed again, 

To read there love, immeasurable love, 

In sanctity of virgin scripture writ ; 

And words were murmured, words that passed her lips 
To pass again no other’, but one breast 

Still echoes with them, as with rolling hymns 
And hallelujahs some high-vaulted roof, 
Beneath which joy in praise its wealth outpours. 
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Then, as high-rising tides might lift a barque, 
That long had waited, and the mariners, 

Now homeward bound, with many a loud huzza, 
Run to the ropes together, all as one 

Lay hoid, spread topsail and topgallant, set 
The royals, fix the booms, while every soul 
Bubbles with pleasure as before the prow 

The gamesome foam goes dancing, and the wake 
Grows white behind: so love and love's delight 
Swelled to uplift me on their wide expanse, 
While all the winds of promise blew me home. 
And when the ocean of that summer’s joy 
Beat on the shores of autumn, then, then came 
My heart to port, with all its argosies 

Of hopes that furled their sails in blessedness. 
Nor yet I called her mzze. How could I dare? 
Mine as the sky the eagle’s, when he floats 
Amid its deeps! Mine as the sun of June 

Is propertied by the cup he paints with gold, 
Or morning by ‘the birds, whose folded sleep 
Her soft ray touches till it flower in song! 


The bird yet sings among his boughs ; but ah! 
The beauteous morning glads another sky. 
My sun went down with sudden, swift decline, 
How glorious in setting! Now for me 
Death only, kind with fated offices, 
Shall lift again the curtains of the dawn. 


Oh, wondrous is the West, with memories 
I}lumed and hopes that tint its clouds, and turn 
Their gloom to glory! There Eternity 
Quaffs with a kiss the breath of Time, and Earth, 
Ecstatic, dies upon the lips of Heaven. 

Still sings my heart, but ever toward the West: 
Only beyond that lies the Orient! 
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Yet from that bright Beyond, a voice, that I 
With joy have heard more nearly, breathes in sweet, 
Majestic admonition, which I hive 
With sacred care in summer hours, too few ; 
Thereon to feed and live when cruel winds 
Come whirling cold, and warn the flowers to sleep. 
Nay, not in words nor thoughts full-syllabled 
Within the mind I gather; not as bees 
Pluck from the hearts of flowers their richest store ; 
Oh, rather as the rose in shining days 
Drinks honey from the sunbeams, won with prayers 
That Nature from her infinite heart inbreathes 
And answers. Like as when a sleeper wakes 
At midnight, echoing with a dream of music, 
And cannot tell if ’t is a far-off strain, 

Borne subtly to the sense, or if, perchance, 
The footprints of his sounding dreams abide 
Upon the shores of waking thought, so deep 
Impressed they long endure the washing waves : 
Then, to resolve his doubt, he rises, lifts - 
A window, listens in the open air, 
And hears, —ah, yes! it is a far-off strain 
Borne subtly to the sense ; and when direct 
The light air brings it, he distinguishes 
Some fragments of a noble tune, a tune 

, Whose harmonies in great Beethoven’s soul 
Rose into being, a vocal universe, 
With sounds for stars, that roll in orbit due 
And fixed allegiance, silver multitudes, 
Processions, constellations, galaxies : 
So comes suggestion to my secret soul, 
But as the music of a saintly life, 
Blown from beyond the stars in broken straits. 


Yet, as the thought of minds majestic, phrased 
In barbzrous dialects, may half appear 
Grotesquely hinted, so in words I shape, 

-And, shaping, still disguise, the sense of that 
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Diviner language so expressed, and hid : 
“Strange to themselves, by wizard cHarm beguiled, . 
Wander the witless many, unaware 

Their little aims, false wishes, and low thoughts 
Slander an angel that within them lives. 

Them meet thou, knowing of their true estate, 
And with the sworded charity of truth, 

Smite on the bonds of their enchantment strong, 
Sheer off the plied delusion, till they stand 

In divine nakedness, discovered souls, 

Amazed with recognition of themselves. 

Flame on them with the Fact! Let reverence 
Be marble in thy feature, in thy look 

Be lightning, to outface and all consume 

The self-contempt that poisons good desire ; 
Still bearing in thy breast secure this faith, 

The basest man ts better than his act ; 

So making it thy task to rescue him, 

In heart and hope, from the calumnious 


And damning argument of his own deed.” 
* 


D. A. Wasson. 












LAW OF HABIT. 


W HEN it is popularly said that “ we are creatures of habit,” 
there is a touch of atheism in the phrase ; for it virtually 
telegates the whole business of making character to impersonal 
forces and combination, which deposit us, drop by drop, to our 
doing or undoing. A coral-reef, once made, is not expected to 
become a yielding mass of sponge: a vessel may go to pieces 
upon it. 

There is no doubt that the habits, in which people have per- 

sisted for a long series of years, force, at last, an aspect of fatality 
upon the constitution. The character seems to run in channels, 
deeply cut, like the rocky canons of the Western rivers, whose 
waters have no means of escape, except by taking wings and 
evaporating. The banks, on either side, are the scarped walls of 
a prison, and every drop that once enters upon the course is free 
no longer. Something like this we see in the stereotyped vari- 
eties of human action and bthavior. Where no strongly marked 
peculiarity exists, which, even in youth, may decide the whole 
course of after-life, the very absence of character is marked. 
Insignificance is as enduring as prominence, and bears to us the 
same aspect of fate. Whatever may be the tendency, it becomes 
stamped in the face, communicated by subtile qualities that ap- 
ear in the manner of speaking, the manner of looking, the modes 
of thinking and acting. The pose of the body when at rest, and 
its unconscious gestures when in motion, betray a great many of 
the mental and moral differences which long habit has made 
among men. Two persons will study each other, and exchange 
unconsciously their reports. This tell-tale disposition presumes 
an observing eye. But the fact is independept of the observa- 
tion: and a whole generation may carry on the peculiarities of 
its demeanor unnoticed ; as a sky full of planets showed nuta- 
tion, aberration, harmony, and regularity, and twinkled with 
every variety of colored light, before there arose a man to see. 

We notice so many things resulting from habits and tenden- 
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cies of long date, that we are disposed to infer that the law exists 
where we cannot follow to read it,—in the most obscure func- 
tions of the mind and heart, no less than in the most superficial, 
which provide that class of stock facts that influence our 
judgment in dealing with our fellows. We say, in general, that 
we are quite sure of our man: we can calculate what he will do 
under certain circumstances. One machine will turn out cloth, 
another shoddy, and another pulp, with no more reliable regu- 
larity than our acquaintances will work up their material of 
character into appropriate products. When we observe that a 
man is tricky, we file away the fact in our common sense, and 
never expect plain-dealing from him. If another does, then to 
his misplaced confidence we always say, the age of miracles *is 
past. We prefer to travel with the facts. If a pious man is 
hypocritical, we credit him with nothing but his style of pietv: 
we understand that pregnant words crook on his tongue’s hinge, 
“that thrift may follow fawning.” We never expect enterprise 
of the habitually cautious, nor decisive action of the politic: 
James Buchanan may plunge a country into treason: Gen. Grant 
may. pull it out. If a woman was devoted to dress and fashion- 
able customs, or thought a good deal of some small knacks and 
graces of hers, we waited till the Sanitary Commission became 
the rage before we solicited her contributions, or asked her to lift 
a finger to the country’s wounds. Then her money was the 
poor compliment which frivolity paid to a republic blazing with 
earnestness at the eyes, bleeding with it at the heart. We do not 
often pester 2 man for contribution to a charity who taught us 
when last he gave that it hurt him in some hidden spot, and 
disarranged his mechanism. 

In short, we look for automatic as well as spontaneous action ; 
and we depend upon it more. We never know where sponta- 
neous action will break out. For, after a man has lived forty 
years, he has perfected a certain general average of his powers, 
so that his usefulness and honor turn upon it: he is a positive 
advertisement to the community of his particular excellence ; or 
he is a caution, put on file, against different impositions. And 
this includes the moral as well as mental qualities ; the different 
ratios of reverence which we all pay to truth, sincerity, courage, 
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friendship, justice, and mercy. And in general we say, it is only 
in rare, critical moments of the private or the public life, that 
people act against their bent; and then it is like the swaying of 
an oak’s thickest limb to the stress of the tornado. When the 
wind passes, we expect to see men and women resume their 
ordinary attitudes. I say, this is the philosophy upon which we 
generally act, and it is the safest for the average run of human 
business. The missionary may strive to make men different: 
but the merchant takes men as they are, and expects not to be 
mistaken by them in return. 

But there is one serious deficiency in this style of social inter- 
course, that no provision is made for the mutual improvement of 
the members. In a kind of cynical spirit, all men are taken for 
what they are worth, and feel no stimulus to become more wor- 
thy. In this respect, our attitude within society is different from 
the attitude of God towards society. Our motive is self-defense : 
the divine motive must be human improvement. The laws of 
the world appear embodied in a man’s habits with a precision as 
inexorable as the radiations of different crystals, the constitu- 
tion of germs and plants, the recurrence of the farmer’s crops: 
and, the more enslaved a man becomes by the original tendencies 
of his nature, the more closely he imitates the mechanical life 
of all material objects, — to such an extent, indeed, that when we 
say this man is a fox, and this one a tiger, and this one a reptile, 
and this one a stone, we are more literally true than we imagine ; 
for human cunning, cruelty, groveling stealth, and cold-blooded- 
ness, reproduce, with terrible fidelity, the features and move- 
ments of the animals, who have always prophesied the vices of 
mankind. 

This is true. But the laws of habit do not comprise the whole 
truth: the elements of self-recuperation, the ability to establish, 
by slow and painful steps, a good habit to replace a bad one, is 
left out of the account. Therefore, when we content ourselves, 
in professional contact with our fellow-beings, with taking them 
as we find them, simply to use their excellences, and protect 
ourselves against their defects, they feel no stimulus to improve, 
excepting that which is furnished by the politic preference for 
the behavior that keeps people on good terms with each other, 
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and mutually useful. There is no central impulse to change all 
the motives of action, and to decome refined as well as to appear 
SO. 

But is a bad habit the only thing in the world to which God 
has given an inexorable and fatal character? Does a powerful 
natural tendency monopolize all the elasticity, all the inspiration, 
all the instructive energy, to mold the man? If so, at what 
point does the Divine Spirit touch our souls? Merely at the 
points where inherited dispositions commence their irretrievable 
work? ‘Merely there? Is the creative mind nothing but the 
tender of a vast factory filled with machinery, who moves from 
point to point, with the sole object of adjusting and keeping up 
to working order a variety of inevitable acting? The whole 
history of the world, from the first innovation which order made 
upon chaos to the last triumph of principle in its deathly grap- 
ple with error, refutes the hopeless thought. The story of man- 
kind is itself the testimony that laws which bind, and laws which 
loose, are both at work within us. At the very moment when 
the laws that bind are wearing their worst aspect of a fatal con- 
sistency, they are betrayed and undermined by the pain, the 
wretchedness, the remorse, the revolt of the moral nature, the 
personal retributions that swell their train. It is as if a divine 
being, in conceding apparent advantages to a diabolical agency, 
secured its ultimate ruin by a secret quality in the concession 
that eternally contradicted its apparent object. The foresight of 
goodness has outwitted evil before its work begins ; and there is 
no angel of God more expressly commissioned to observe the 
moral order, — no face that looks out of the invisible with loftier 
traits of benevolence, and sympathy with the fortunes of man- 
kind. Its frown can deepen to, the point of ruthlessness, till it 
seems as if the ruin of a soul or of a nature must be impending ; 
and all the denouncing texts of providence flood your memory, 
and you propose to repeat them for a parting service of despair 
over the grave of great qualities and expectations. But, when 
the foreboding is the biggest, it breaks with its own insufferable 
elements, and it seems as if a smile had wiped the heavens clear. 
Evil is finite and self-destructive by its consequence of intoler- 
able pain. A time must come to a man and to a nation when 
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the revenges of self-indulgence can no longer be borne. We 
ought not to be deceived by the sight of the prosperous wicked, 
who appear to reach the day of their death unharrowed by the 
vengeance of their habits ; whose smooth countenances are in- 
scrutable to your fearful look of expectation of judgment, un- 
ruffled by a self-protecting conscience. They descend to their 
graves to find an opportunity to vindicate the immortal law that 
evil is finite, and must die; that goodness is the ultimate purpose 
of God for all souls: unless this were so, how could an almighty 
being be justified in making souls ? 

Notwithstanding, then, the powerful argument for fatality with 
which we injure and depress ourselves when we take men as 
they are, and never expect to take them as they are not, let us 
hold the distinction clear: the motive of society is not the mo-_ 
tive of God. Society protects itself: God protects society against 
ztself. A man becomes a creature of habit: the infinite good- 
ness compels the law of habit to re-create him. As, sooner or 
later, a whole group or generation of men improve, so, sooner or 
later, every individual'‘man improves. Who shall dare to com- 
prisé his opportunity within the sixty years of his physical dura- 
ration? Opportunity can cease only when life ceases ; and when 
does life cease? Rather, let me say, when God has no immor- 
tality of his own from which to frame the immortality of a man, 
then the man may be deprived of the chance to find his evil in- 
supportable: but not till then. If you suppose infinite goodness 
in God, you suppose indefinite and constantly renewable possi- 
bilities in man. If you really thought, or if some decisive proof 
could be brought to you, that one soul could become lost and 
ruined, — dead once in sins, and a second time dead to the possi- 
bility of goodness, — would it not. alter your idea of God? would 
you say that the divine goodness was infinite? It would destroy 
your idea of God: it would cut right out of the human soul the 
ability to conceive of God, and the abyss of your bosom would 
be occupied with the conception of an infinite devil and an ever- 
lasting hell. This result, to which a great many men metaphys- 
ically attain, would be practically attained by them and all man- 
kind. The development and final triumph of evil would become 
the organic law of the world. 
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It is better to escape from our worldly wisdom, that serves the 
purposes of self-protection on the street. Are men nothing but 
embodied craft, coldness, sharpness, ferocity, profaneness, mean- 
ness? is a man’s prowling life only the successful practice of a 
trick, or only the sustained secreting of a tendency to lie, to 
steal, to court mean advantages, to keep the odious nature hud- 
dled out of sight? Am I, a machine, taking heed lest I am cir- 
cumvented by machines? I said, that, if we knew any woman 
to be the slave of fashionable customs, we did not call upon her 
soul, all drenched in frivolities, a bubble airily tossed upon the 
social tide, for tender devotedness to any commission that soothes 
and cures, that hunts for wounds and the ghastly rents of misery. 
We would not do it, because our object was to save our time, to 
promote to the utmost the charity we represented, to protect 
ourselves against the miserable natures that mar high plans. 
Even if we feel that all noble objects have the power to transform 
the frivolous and the selfish, we are not chiefly solicitous to con- 
vert our neighbor, but to promote our charity. But God works 
through society with both these motives: not restricted to pro- 
tecting himself, and with a whole eternity to work in, his inces- 
sant application is to the interior powers of every soul, with an 
unflagging tenderness when he sees souls fashioned by his 
fingers liable to become the victims of evil dispositions. Can 
he bear the sight? Can he be content with the necessities of 
habit ? Can he be indifferent when fatality burns its slave-mark 
into a soul, and claims it as a chattel, to do its work, to feed its 
swine, to share their groveling satisfactions? Such a God is in- 
conceivable. If goodness be infinite, it is incessant in its opera- 
tions, unwearied, undismayed, tranquil, but awfully in earnest. 
It will not lose one soul. God is a converting God. He is for- 
ever bringing the whole out of the parts, the permanent out of 
the transient, symmetry out ,of confusion, beauty and fragrance 
out of the grossest and most odious substances. He clothes the 
mammoth skeleton of earth with landscapes and harvests, feeds 
the vineyard on the slope of the volcano, makes corner-stones 
of ruins, broods immortally over the desolations of the mind and 
the soul. He is a repairing, a reconstructing, and regenerating 
God. He does not sacrifice one soul to bless another, nor con- 
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tent himself with the best minds and hearts alone, nor establish 
upon the ruins of unhappy men and women a frightful aristoc- 
racy of virtue. See that miserable wreck of a man whom you 
have just lifted to his legs out of the gutter, a mere huddle of 
clothing that can hardly stand alone. Somewhere in that huddle 
there is one place left whither a longing for the old honor and 
manliness has gathered, a forlorn hope rallied around the colors 
of conscience: there it expects that heaven will yet come up in 
time. So it will: if not here, then elsewhere. And there is 
more joy in heaven over that faint tick of the poor old battered 
heart, than there is over a city full of pretty well-dressed and 
well-regulated people. For it is God’s opportunity ; and there 
is a continual coming of God to save that which is lost, contin- 
ual pressure of the sunshine against the bosom of the world, 
continual penetration of the spirit to every centre where a life 
resides. No matter in what misery and shame the life resides 
there, surrounded by what wrecks of youthful emulation, eating 
its own organization to the quick, breaking down the body and 
the mind with hopelessness. If the body breaks down, is it like 
a vessel with a broken back, that lets its cargo through? The 
soul is let through into the continuous pity of a God: its very 
prayers are portions of this invincible intention that not one 
spark of immortality ever shall be quenched. 

Surely we should be the last of the people on earth to believe 
in the permanence of evil habits. The story of our great cam- 
paigns is crowded with the tokens of a converting God to such 
an extent that the imagination grows tired with the effort to em- 
brace them all. Conversions of frivolous women into helpmates, 
married to the distress and to the hopes of a republic, and eager 
with a kiss. for the ghastly lips of war ; devoted with substance, 
leisure and passionate enthusiasm to great ideas, and following 
them with simple obedience, through all terrors and distress. 
Conversions of old politicians who had lent their tact’and ability 
to give countenance and heart and opportunity to the evil which 
found at length where our blood ran; who had worked for the 
country’s sin and shame, who had violently spit upon and smitten — 
the cheek of her, conscience. Conversions of a million men 
from ordinary trading, scheming, hoarding citizens, into champi- 
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ons of principles that never thrilled their nerves before, so that 
they left all,and followed as the Truth passed by. One look 
from its redeeming eyes shadowed with a crucifixion was 
enough : the receipt of customs, the nets by lake and sea, the 
flocks and lands, were deserted, as the great spiritual wave came 
out of eternity, and swept the land. For how much, then, would 
we have insured the country’s bad habit? How little it seemed 
to us in that awful irruption of God which we called the uprising 
of a people! It has gone down the freshet like the straws and 
drift-wood of a river's bank. And many other evils, which lent 
their triviality to swell its lumbering bulk, have gone with it ; 
love of ease, tricks of compromising, indifference to truth. Let 
us hail, at least, the hour of renovated feeling, and hope that it 
may endure. 

No nation ever’ had such a lesson in the converting power of 
the spirjtual life. The people were so taken hold of and exalted, 
that innumerable meannesses have dropped away from them, I am 
confident: the moment was too buoyant. Many a trick fell away 
as the souls went aloft, tricks of sensual indulgence, tricks of 
ignoble fancy, tricks of vain and petty minds, of mere living and 
vegetating, and nursing the ridiculous self-esteems, — all kinds 
of tricks of illusion. The culminating earnestness of God broke 
those adamantine bands of habit like threads: his breath came 
down upon them, and paved a path over America with their frag- 
ments. 

Do not tell me that where a man is, with God behind him, and 
through him, an evil habit need stand: for God goes so far, that 
the habit itself is saturated with his redeeming presence. In 
every hour of self-accusation and regret, the man is repeating, 
after God, the everlasting promise of amendment. Pick me out 
the most impassive face, underneath which some viciousness 
lives, as in a burrow: bid me mark the unquivering lines and 
the unblabbing eye, place my finger on the pulse which fear of 
detection does not flurry, and self-disgust does not quicken to a 
fever. What doI see? I see a man against whom I may pro- 
tect myself, but who has no protection against God, —who 
knows he has not; whose secret face lies bare, unveiled, perhaps 
streaming with the tears of self-debasement, perhaps quivering 
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with passionate desire to be on good terms again with rectitude, 
perhaps convulsed with proud resistance that is on the point of 
breaking all down into sweet submission. I see something that 
rouses my instinct of self-defense. God sees something that 
attracts his immortal preference for redeemed and ransomed 
souls. 

He sees this in all of us. We are contiaually presented to 
his infinite regard as transformable and improvable creatures. 
Not animals invested with anticipatory types of human weakness 
and depravity, who pace with fretful monotony the beaten limit 
of their cells. Not machines, with curious automatic adjust- 
ments, fitted to the tasks of sixty years, which furnish providence 
with its mingled warp and woof, and of no object further than to 
turn out products with a blind precision. Not anything that is 

“fatally finished, either spoiled or perfected, either beyond the 
help, or superior to the help, of spiritual powers. But men and 
women of a first birth into the restrictions of matter, with the 
expectation of a birth into the amplitude of spirit; in various 
stages of development, with not one perfectly symmetrical fea- 
ture, not a limb fashioned to the point of the sculptor’s rapture, 
not one cramped, twisted, and distorted to his despair. All, in 
stages of improvability, though we may be stationary in im- 
provement ; even falling behind, perhaps, a point which once we 
gained: all of us, incapable of deriving secret satisfaction from 
a comparison with kindred frailties, but very capable of deriving 
therefrom humility, and a good deal of useful self-knowledge ; 
all of our souls lying wide open to the visitations of God, while 
we may be as distant from each other as the stars are from the 
earth, but no more fugitives from the regular influence of heav- 
enly laws than the stars are, and no less capable of reducing 
all our motions to one patient revolution around the centre of 
our life. 

Let amendment be our hope, Has the past year developed 
new traits of frailty, or confirmed the old? What old vicious 
habitude has deposited another ring of growth? What fugitive 
and airy vanity molests us by beating against the windows where 
we love to stand and feast upon the goodness of God? What 
bigoted setness of habit is it from which we would gladly break 
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away? Willa man tell me that he loves his habit, and prefers 
it; that he is enslaved by his guilty satisfactions ; that it is too 
late for him to change; that he may as well go down to his 
grave, and bury there the expectation of his youth, and leave 
men to speak ill of his vicious disposition, while they transfer his 
failure to the fresh consideration of his God? Do not let the 
judgment that protects us from each others’ frailties decide that 
we must be always frail. The times call for newness of life. 
There are questions before us that demand the pure and disin- 
terested heart of every humble citizen, as if the divine purposes 
in America had gone so far, that to go farther, without hearts 
made sound and whole and devoted, would be to go to another 
revolution, to another climax of the retributive agency of evil, 
to another shattering throb of the earth that lies too heavy upon 
the will of God. History never put such a silver trumpet to its 
lips as these hours of reconstruction give it, to sound a cheerful 
vibration through the thoughts of the young men and women, 
and summon them away from egotism, to bring purified tempers 
to the private and the public service. When the future duties 
come knocking at the door, let good behavior open and glut 
their laps with plenty. This is a country where the public honor 
is confided to the rectitude of private hearts. Each conscience 
shares in the administration. There is not such another country 
on the earth, where common men and women send their heart’s 
drops to gather proudly upon the face of Liberty, with the invi- 
tation and the menace of integrity. Beware what the soul takes 
for nourishment: improve the diet with honest thoughts and 
feelings. If we are not yet worn out with bringing sacrifices to 
America, we can sacrifice the portion of ourselves which we 
cherish most : if something in every one of thirty million hearts 
could become amended, thirty million gates of America would 
be unbarred to God. 


Joun WEIss. 
































A PORTRAIT OF R. W. EMERSON, BY 
DAVID SCOTT. 


TRUE work of art is a religious work; and David Scott, 
as much as any artist of our own time, lived and painted 
in this spirit. I would like, therefore, to call the attention of the 
readers of THE Rapicat to the portrait of Mr. Emerson, which 
is, so far as I know, the only original work of his which has 
come across the Atlantic. 

The portrait was painted about twenty-one years ago, and 
represents Emerson in the prime of his physical life and the 
maturity of his intellectual powers. It gives more than half the 
height of his figure in a standing posture. It is entirely simple 
in dress and accompaniments, except that there is a dash of 
rainbow in the background. This offends many as a puerility, 
and it does not add to the merit of the picture, except as illus- 
trating a peculiar trait of the painter’s mind, his love of symbol- 
ism, which often complicated his conception of a subject. We 
can easily imagine that the calm, joyous beauty of Emerson’s 
spirit on the dark background of Scott’s own stern and lonely 
nature might have suggested this emblem to him. The picture 
is rather dry and hard in manner, and very low in color. Its 
want of seusuous beauty strikes every beholder at first sight. 
It is a real defect, and we must acknowledge it as such; but 
this portrait has great merits which far overbalance this want, 
and make it a noble picture, filling the mind with great thoughts, 
and giving a true and deep knowledge of the subject. The 
drawing is firm and sure, and every line is weighty with mean- 
ing. The expression is not confined to the head alone; but the 
whole figure, and the hand itself, are as characteristic of Emer- 
son as the features of the face. 


“You might almost say his body thought.” 





It is like Emerson, not in outward form or color, but in depth 
and power. When Theodore Parker looked at a portrait of 
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Emerson by another hand, he said, “ This is not Emerson: this 
man could not do. the things Emerson has done.” But if a 
thoughtful stranger stood before Scott’s portrait, and were told, 
“That man has been the leader of the highest intellectual life 
in New England ior more than thirty years, and is now hailed 
by the young, generous culture of England and Germany as 
their chief and teacher,” he would believe and would see that 
the artist knew the secret of this marvelous power which has 
always been so quiet and serene. 

Could David Scott have added to this power of expression 
the charm of color which belonged to Italian art, he would 
have ranked foremost in the highest and most difficult branch 
of art, — the portraiture of the human soul. 

I will give a few biographical notes of this interesting artist, 
and brief extracts from his journal relating to this portrait of 
Emerson. 

David Scott was born Oct. 10, or 12, 1806. His parents then 
lived in Edinburgh, in the Parliament Stairs, higher than the’ 
St. Giles Church, on which the deep windows looked down. 
His father was an engraver of some merit. He was the fifth 
child, but within a year he was the only one, the others having 
been cut off by death. This severe bereavement deeply sad- 
dened the home circle, and darkened into melancholy the stern 
religious atmosphere which brooded over it. 

All the influences of his life were adapted to develop the 
sterner qualities of his nature. He had a hard struggle with 
poverty, and never won popularity either as a man or an artist. 
He never knew the tender relations of husband and father, and 
was all his life a somewhat stern, lonely man. Yet there were 
deptks of passion and tenderness in his heart, which betray 
themselves in occasional utterances, but which it seems to me 
even those nearest to him never fully understood. 

His words are all full of profound thought, indicating the 
constant tendency of his mind to grapple with the hardest prob- 
lems of human life and destiny. “Discord, or the Ruin of a 
Household,” and “The Hopes of Early Genius Dispelled by 
Death,” were among his early subjects. His greatest work 
represented the passage of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco 
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de Gama, and the conflict with the demons who opposed his 
passage. 

He illustrated Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” and “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and published a series of Monograms of Life. 

Scott visited the continent in 1832. From his journal we 
learn much of his thoughts and feelings at that time. He states 
them in an abrupt, crisp manner, which shows he was writing for 
himself alone. They show his keen observation and critical 
sagacity, though he sometimes reverses a too hasty judgment. 
He is not overawed by famous names, but says sharp things 
even of Michael Angelo. It is interesting to trace his impres- 
sions of this great master along the journgl, and see how he 
gradually came more and more into his spirit. He says in one 
place, “Some mighty general idea to be enforced was his true 
sphere.” And again, “I have been again struck with the great 
beauty and simplicity of Buanarotti’s color; it is truer than 
Titian, very broad and real.” 

In speaking of a noble antique, he says, “Oh that I might 
dqvote myself to follow such art, and direct it to the enforce- 
ment of some great end! Religion with its symbols is now 
wearing away into the merely speculative ; but morality remains, 
and intellect is as dignified as ever.” 

He worked diligently in Rome, studying anatomy and paint- 
ing ; and he went through many struggles and much life expe- 
rience, clearly mirrored in this frank journal. Once he says, 
“ Now the warm weather begins. Life is over-full. The air is 
delicious, but effort is oppressive. Is it not a paltry, worthless 
struggle, the desire of fame or power or consideration, that I 
and some others strive after? Its desire is weakness, and I 
now see so much of the motives of action in other men that 
I have no repose, no satisfaction in anything.” Again, “A call 
from my American neighbor. He talks of my making a noise 
in the world ; but that anticipation is now darkened.” He fin- 
ished his large picture of “ Discord,” which received high praise 
from many artists, but which never became popular. The moral 
preponderated over the beautiful in this picture. It is powerful 
as an exposition of truth, but fails to delight us by the everlast- 
ing beauty which conquers evil. 
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He returned to Edinburgh in 1854, where he met with some 
success in the sale. of smaller pictures. In 1857 he published 
his illustrations of “The Ancient Mariner.” His affinity with 
the mind of Coleridge made this a labor of love to him, and 
they were among the most successful of his works. He also 
illustrated “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” He entered fully into the pow- 
erful imaginations of Bunyan, and his designs are unsurpassed 
in power and originality. His monograms of “Life” are very 
remarkable in design, and show the deeply speculative character 
of his mind. There is in all his work a strong blending of the 
-abstract and real, a union of nice observation of nature with 
symbolic representation. In “ Death,” the dying man has an 
expression of keen looking forward into the future, which he 
must have learned from actual observation. There is much 
beauty as well as power in these drawings. His most popular 
picture was “The Alchemist Adept.” 

He was, however, a lonely, almost a solitary man. He loved, 
but in vain. We know the depth of this feeling from some poet- 
ical fragments he has left ; but what obstacles thwarted his suc- 
cess, we know not. He competed for the pictures for the House 
of Parliament, but without success. His art was little fitted for 
the purposes of decoration. Yet, lonely and sad as he was, those 
who had the privilege of his friendship valued it very deeply. 
Emerson said of him, “ How rich I find him in his studio.” Mar- 
garet Fuller remarked after a morning with him, “ They told me 
he was cold, but he is as ardent as man can be.” No wonder 
that he was so, when he met a spirit so capable of understanding 
him. 

He always felt an interest in America. While in Rome, he 
saw much of two American painters, — Alexander and Cranch, 
as I suppose, though the name is misspelled in the journal. He 
says, “ America is to become the world nation: talent is to be its 
rank,—at least they have little conventional rank, and they 
must have distinction.” Elsewhere he calls America, “ Broad- 
breasted Demi-world.” 

Two or three brief notes in the journal refer to the portrait of 
Emerson, and show what his first impressions of him were, and 
perhaps explain why the portrait is precisely what it is; for it is 
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as true to Scott himself as to Emerson. I may also mention, as 
showing the harmony of thought between these two men so dif- 
ferent in many‘respects, that a design of Scott's, entitled the 
“ Procession of Unknown Powers,” is so perfect an illustration 
of a passage in one of Emerson’s lectures, that it came at once 
to mind on hearing it, and I could hardly believe that it had not 
suggested the thoucht. 

“Read lately the essays of Emerson ; a worthy thinker.” 

Again, ‘In Emerson I find many things that meet conclu- 
sions formed, and feelings experiexced by myself. He is a less 
sectarian, and more unfettered doctrinist, than I have yet met. 
As yet, however, I have not arrived at the basis— if he has in- 
deed defined such — of the superstructure of his mind.” 

The portrait was painted in 1848. He says in his journal, 
“Portrait of Emerson nearly done during his stay here. My 
first impression of him was not what I expected it would have 
been. His appearance is severe and dry and hard. But, al- 
though he is guarded, and somewhat cold at times, intercourse 
shows him to be elevated, simple, kind, and truthful.” 

We must always allow for the one-sidedness of expressions in 
a journal. They are careless utterances of occasional moods. 
In the picture we have Scott’s final estimate of our great philos- 
opher, and it is a worthy ene. His brother and biographer con- 
siders it the best of his portraits. 

Emerson wrote him, on leaving London, “I carry with me a 
bright image of your house and studio, and all your immortal 
companions therein ; and I wish to keep the ways open between 
us, — natural and supernatural. Ifthe Good Power had allowed 
me the opportunity of seeing you at more leisure, and of com- 
paring notes of past years a little! And it may yet be allowed 
in time, but where and when ?” 

Not on earth and in the body ; for David Scott oes in March, 
1849, at the age of forty-two years. 

I cannot but hope that this picture, so important to us as a 
lesson in the higher objects of art, so precious as a noble por- 
trait of one whose life among us has been the great intellectual 
influence of our generation, will not be suffered to leave Boston. 
It ought to be placed in the Public Library, where all may see 
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it ; that the few, as likely to be from among the workmen as the 
scholars, who can appreciate both the artist and the subject, may 
have the opportunity of frequent and earnest study of this noble 
work. It is such a lesson as we need in art. We have almost 
forgotten ti:at art is not a thing of to-day, but for all time, and 
that its end is not answered when it adorns our houses or pleases 
our fancy for the hour. David Scott has a lesson for us, and 
his life and his works will well repay a careful study. 


Epnau D. CHENEY. 





FROM GOETHE’S “FOUR SEASONS.” 


HY am I made so transient, O Jove? thus Beauty demanded. 
Lo! I made, said the god, only the transient fair. 


And the flowers, and love, and the dew, and youth, when they heard it, 
All went sadly away, weeping, from Jupiter’s throne. 


Man must live, and must love: there’s an end to living and loving. 
Wouldst thou but sever, O Fate, both in one moment, their threads ! 


T. D. 





THE BOOK OF DANIEL-#* 


EFORE Rome had become mistress of the world, four great 
empires were known to the Jews, —the Babylonian or Chal- 
dzean, the Median, the Persian, and the Grecian. Of these, the 
first dates from prehistoric times, and had, for its capital city, 
Babylon, which included within its walls a district five times as 
large as London. From B. C. 747, down.to the time of Nabon- 
adius or Nabonidus, its last monarch, there is an authentic list 
of the kings of, the Chaldzean Empire. The second or Median 
Empire, which became independent of Chaldzea about B. C. 700, 
flourished until it was conquered by the great Cyrus, B. C. 558, 
who founded the third or Persian Empire by the capture of 
Babylon about twenty years later. Persia remained the supreme 
power i Asia until B. C. 330, when Alexander the Great sub- 
dued it, and established the fourth or Grecian Empire. Thus 
four great empires rose in succession on each other's ruins, — 
Chaldzea, Media, Persia, and Greece. But the vast Greek Empire 
founded by Alexander fell to pieces at his death, and became 
subdivided into four smaller empires ; namely, Macedonia, Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt. Of these, Syria fell to the lot of Seleucus, one 
of Alexander’s generals, and founder of the royal dynasty of the 
Seleucidze, who reigned until Syria was annexed to the Roman 
Empire. The eleventh king of this family was Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, son of Antiochus the Great, who came to the throne at 
the expense of three other kings. His brother, Seleucus IV., had 
been poisoned by Heliodorus, one of his own officers; and the 
rightful son and heir of Seleucus, Demetrius, being a mere boy, 
and held at the time as a hostage in Rome, Antiochus Epipha- 
nes seized his opportunity, and obtained the Syrian crown by 
wresting it from the assassin and usurper, Heliodorus. Thus, in 
the year B. C. 175, Antiochus Epiphanes, profiting by the mis- 
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fortunes of Seleucus IV., Demetrius, and Heliodorus, became 
king of Syria, —an event never to be forgotten by any Jew, nor 
yet to be remembered: without horror. A fiercer or more cruel 
persecution never befell any people than that with which Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes pursued the wretched Jews. Before I give any 
account of this, or explain its connection with my swject, let us 
glance at a few facts of Hebrew history, a remembrance of which 
is essential to my purpose. 

About six hundred years before Christ, Nebuchadnezzar, the 
most famous king of Chaldza, had carried off to Babylon, as 
captives, vast numbers of conquered Jews. All of these who 
retained love for their country and their national religion pined 
for the privilege of return; and, after an exile of about seventy 
years, some forty thousand of them obtained a decree from Cy- 
rus the Persian, who had just conquered Babylon, permitting 
them to go home, and rebuild Jerusalem. The feelings of these 
Jews, returning from the sufferings of their long exile, are ex- 
pressed in a well-known Psalm [CX X XVII.], doubtless composed 
at the time by one of their number: “ By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down and wept ; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the land. For 
there they that carried us away captive required of us a song: 
they that wasted us required of us mirth. ‘Sing unto us one of 
the songs of Zion.’ How shall we sing Jehovah’s song in a 
strange land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning! If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth! If I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy! ...O daughter of Babylon, thou de- 
stroyer! Happy be he who requiteth thee as thou hast dealt 
with us! Happy be he who taketh thy little ones, and dasheth 
them against the stones!” Could the extremes of intense love 
and intense hatred be uttered in more burning words? Tender 
as a woman, yet savage as a tiger, was the heart which poured 
forth these passionate strains. Yet they must have simply em- 
bodied in words the emotions of every one of that returning 
band. Their miseries, however, were not yet over. Delays and 
discouragements, opposition from enemies, and misfortunes of 
various sorts, made the word of reconstruction slow indeed’; but 
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after many years the temple and the city were rebuilt. It is im- 
possible for me here to trace the history of the colony: it led a 
precarious existence for centuries, but gradually increased in 
population and strength. After the death of Alexander the 
Great, Judzea was trampled under foot in the wars between the 
Seleucide of Syria and the Ptolemies of Egypt, lying as it did 
between the contending powers, and becoming alternately the 
prey of each. The father and brother of Antiochus Epipiianes, 
who preceded him on the throne, had in the main treated the 
Jews with kindness ; but when, in the year B. C. 175, this mon- 
ster became king, a storm began to gather over their heads, 
which soon burst forth with frightful violence. Hellenistic cul- 
ture had made a deep impression on the Jewish nation, and 
many Jews had begun to imitate Greek customs, and adopt the 
Greek religion; while the patriotic and pious Jews had imbibed 
the intensest hatred of both. Tumults arose between the two 
parties ; and Antiochus, seizing them as a pretext, in the year 
B. C. 170, entered Jerusalem, massacred the inhabitants by thou- 
sands, with his own hand robbed the temple of its golden ves- 
sels, plundered it of a vast amount of sacred treasures, and car- 
ried away with him a large train of captives. Two years later, 
he sent an army under Apollonius, which, waiting until. the 
Sabbath, made another dreadful slaughter of the Jews while en- 
gaged at their devotions. Antiochus then issued an edict to 
compel heathen worship throughout all his dominions, had the 
Jewish Temple dedicated to the Greek god Zeus, set up the wor- 
ship of idols in its holy places, erected an altar to Zeus on the 
brazen altar of Jehovah, and caused pig’s flesh to be sacrificed 
upon it, while pig’s broth was sprinkled about the temple on 
purpose to outrage and shock the feelings of the nation by defil- 
ing their sanctuary. Nor was this all. He not only forbade the 
Jews to observe the Sabbath, and to practice their own rites of 
sacrifice and circumcision, but even compelled them to take part 
in all these foreign abominations. To give some idea of the 
unspeakable cruelty of Antiochus Epiphanes, and of the heroic 
endurance of the Jews, let me quote some passages from the 
second Book of Maccabees, which describes them at length. 
“For there were two women brought, who had circumcised 
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their children; whom, when they had openly led around about 
the city, the babes hanging at their breasts, they cast them down 
headlong from the walls.) And others that had run together into 
caves near by, to keep the Sabbath day secretly, being discov- 
ered to Philip, were all burnt together, because they made scru- 
ple of helping themselves for the honor of the most sacred day.” 
[vi. ro. 11] 

“ Eleazer, one of the principal scribes, an aged man, and of a 
well-favored countenance, was constrained to open his mouth, 
and eat swine’s flesh. But he, choosing rather to die gloriously 
than to live stained with such an abomination, spit it forth, and 
came of his own accord to the torment. . . . But they that had 
charge of that wicked feast, for the old acquaintance they had 
with the man, taking him aside, besought him to bring flesh of 
his own provision, such as was lawful for him to eat, and make 
as if he did eat of the flesh taken from the sacrifice commanded 
by the king. But he... answered, ... ‘It becometh not our 
age in any wise to dissemble, whereby many young persons 
might think that Eleazer, being fourscore years old and ten, 
were now gone to a strange religion. And so they, through 
mine hypocrisy, and desire to live a little time and a moment 
longer, should be deceived by me, and I get a stain to mine old 
age, and make it abominable. . .. Wherefore now, manfully 
changing this life, I will shew myself such an one as mine age 
requireth, and leave a notable example to such as be young, to 
die willingly and courageously for the honorable and holy laws.’ 
.. . And thus this man died, leaving his death for an example 
of a noble courage and a memorial of virtue, not only unto 
young men, but unto all his nation.” [vi. 18-21.] 

“Tt came to pass, also, that seven brethren, with their mother, 
were taken, and compelled by the king, against the law, to taste 
swine’s flesh, and were tormented with scourge and whips. But 
one of them, that spake first, said thus: ‘ What wouldest thou 
ask or learn of us? we are ready to die, rather than to transgress 
the laws of our fathers.’ Then the king, being in a rage, com- 
manded pans and caldrons to be made hot; which forthwith 
being heated, he commanded to cut out the tongue of him that 
spoke first, and to cut off the utmost parts of his body, the rest 
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of his brethren and his mother looking on. Now, when he was 
thus maimed in all his members, the king commanded him, 
being yet alive, to be brought to the fire, and to be fried in the 
pan; and as the vapor of the pan was for a good space dispersed, 
they exhorted one another with the mother to die manfully. . . . 
So, when the first was dead after this mariner, they brought the 
second to make him a mocking-stock ; and, when they had pulled 
off the skin of his head with his hair, they asked him, ‘ Wilt thou 
eat before thou be punished throughout every member of thy 
body ?’ But he answered in his own language, and said, ‘ No.’ 
Wherefore he also received the next torment in order, as the 
former did. [In this manner all the seven died courageously for 
their faith.] . . . But the mother was marvelous above all, and 
worthy of honorable memory ; for, when she saw her seven sons 
slain within the space of one day, she bore it with good courage, 
because of the hope she had in the Lord. . . . Now Antiochus, 
thinking himself despised, . . . whilst the youngest was yet 
alive, did not only exhort him by words, but also assured him 
with oaths, that he would make him both a rich and a happy 
man if he would turn from the laws of his fathers; and that 
also he would take him for his friend, and trust him with affairs. 
But, when the young man would in no case hearken unto him, 
the king called his mother, and exhorted her that she would 
counsel the young man to save his life. And when he had ex- 
horted her with many words, she promised him that she would 
counsel her son. But she, bowing herself towards him, laughing 
the cruel tyrant to scorn, spake in her country language in this 
manner: ‘O my son, have pity upon me that bare thee,... 
and gave thee suck three years, and nourished thee, and brought 
thee up unto this age, and endured the troubles of thy educa- 
tion. .. . Fear not this tormentor; but, being worthy of thy 
brethren, take thy death, that I may receive thee again in mercy 
with thy brethren.’ While she was yet speaking these words, 
the young man said, ‘Whom wait ye for? I will not obey the 
king’s commandment ; but I will obey the commandment of the 
law that was given unto our fathers by Moses.’ .. . Then the 
king, being in a rage, handled him worse than all the rest, and 
took it grievously that he was mocked. So this man died unde- 
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filed, and put his whole trust in the Lord. Last of all, after the 
sons, the mother died.” _ [vii.] 

Without the insight into the spirit of that age which we 
obtain from these stories, — without a knowledge of the miseries 
inflicted upon the Jews by that wild beast, Antiochus, and the 
stern heroism with which the faithful portion of the people 
endured them in hope of final deliverance, — it would be impos- 
sible to comprehend the book of Daniel. The key to its prophe- 
cies is found in the history of that epoch. But the book is a unit ; 
and any attempt to interpret ft otherwise, or to explain one part 
of it without reference to the other parts, ends inevitably in 
total misapprehension of its meaning. The first thing to be 
done, therefore, is to take a bird’s-eye view of the whole book 
before seeking to understand any particular part of it. 

Now the twelve chapters of which the book is composed fall 
into two chief divisions, six chapters in each. The first half 
consists of what might be called éstorical parables ; that is, 
stories, more or less apocryphal, concerning the hero of the 
book. The real object, however, is not to relate his history, but 
rather to foster in the reader’s mind a spirit of devotion to 
the God of the Jews, and to inspire an intense faith in his 
power to save, to punish, and to reward. The second part 
consists of prophecies, or, more accurately speaking, of apocalyptic 
visions, describing in symbolical form the course of history, and 
showing how the four great Asiatic empires are to be followed 
by the universal Messianic empire destined by Jehovah for his 
chosen people. The first part serves thus as a fitting introduc- 
tion to the second part ; and both together constitute an artistic 
whole, evincing no small ability in the author of the book. Hav- 
ing thus indicated the general scope of it, let me now give a 
brief synopsis or summary of its contents. 

Chapter ‘first describes the education of four young Hebrew 
nobles, Daniel and his three companions, at the court of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Chaldzean conqueror of Judzea; and shows how 
their fidelity to the Jewish law concerning food and drink is 
rewarded by God with health, wisdom, and great favor in the 
king’s eyes. 

Chapter second describes how Nebuchadnezzar, greatly 
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troubled by a forgotten dream which his own wise men could 
neither divine nor interpret, receives from Daniel a full state- 
ment of the dream itself, and a complete interpretation of its 
meaning ; and how the king, in consequence, acknowledges the 
Hebrew Jehovah as God of all gods, and makes Daniel “ chief 
of the governors over all the wise men of Babylon.” The dream 
itself belongs essentially to the second part of the book, and I 
will speak of it again in that connection ; but this chapter aims 
to create faith in Daniel as a seer and interpreter, and thus pre- 
disposes to faith in his own subsequent visions, 

Chapter third, apparently overlooking the king’s conversion to 
faith in the Hebrew Jehovah, relates that he erected, in the plain 
of Dura, an enormous golden image, which he commands all to 
worship at a given signal, on pain of death. Daniel’s three 
companions refuse to do this, and are cast into “a burning fiery 
furnace,” from whose flames, however, they are miraculously 
saved by the angel of the Lord. The king is so amazed at their 
deliverance that he decrees death to any one who speaks disre- 
spectfully of Jehovah. The lesson of this chapter is, that Je- 
hovah will deliver his servants from all the wrath of man, and 
thus encourages a spirit of obedience to his law. 

Chapter fourth relates another dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which Daniel again interprets, though the king’s wise men were 
again in the dark. The dream, futhermore, was soon fulfilled. 
In punishment of his pride, the king is smitten by Jehovah with 
madness, driven into the fields, and compelled to eat grass like 
the oxen “for seven times” (z. ¢, seven years), until he learns 
that the Most High rules the kingdoms of men; and then he is 
restored to his throne. This chapter again exalts the greatness 
of Daniel as an interpreter of visions, and teaches the absolute 
control of Jehovah over all human empires. 

Chapter, fifth describes the feast of Belshazzar, who, in punish- 
ment for profaning with unclean touch the golden vessels of the 
Jewish temple, beholds his sentence written out’ by the awful 
hand on his palace wall. This, again, the wise men fail to com- 
prehend, while Daniel expounds it. The same aight Belshazzar 
is slain, and Babylon captured by the Medes. Here we have the 
same points emphasized, — Daniel's ability to interpret dreams, 
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and Jehovah’s judgment on wickedness in high places. The 
story acquires new significance when we remember that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, like Belshazzar, defiled the golden vessels of 
the temple by his profane touch and impious robbery ; and every 
Jewish reader would at once make application of thé story to his 
case. 

Chapter sixth relates that Daniel, for his faithfulness to Jeho- 
vah, is cast into the den of lions, and saved miraculously from 
their jaws ; while his enemies themselves meet the fate they had 
designed for him. 

On a review, therefore, of these six chapters of the first half 
of the book, we cannot fail to be struck with two things, — their 
exaltation of Daniel as a seer and expounder of visions, and 
their inculcation of the truth that the God of the Hebrews will 
save in the uttermost extremities all those who are faithful to 
the law of Moses. The one tends to create faith in the revela- 
tions that are to follow: the other tends to encourage the Jews 
under persecution to defy their oppressors, to persist in obedi- 
ence to their national religion, and to look undauntedly to a 
great coming salvation from all their woes. This correspond- 
ence between the spirit of the book and the spirit of the age is 
altogether too striking to be accidental; and, when we examine 
the visions of the second part, we shall be still more deeply 
impressed by it. These I propose to examine now as briefly as 
I may. 

Including the forgotten dream of Nebuchadnezzar mentioned 
in chapter second, — which, by its character, belongs really to the 
second division.of the book, — we have the succession of the four 
great empires symbolized twice. over in a perfectly unmistaka- 
ble manner, even were the explanation not given by the book 
itself. The dream of the king was this. An immense image 
stood before him, with a head of gold, breast and arms of silver, 
belly and thighs of brass, legs of iron, and feet partly iron and 
partly clay. But a “stone cut without hands” smote it on the 
feet until the whole crumbled and disappeared ; and, becoming 
itself a great mountain, the stone then filled the whole earth 
Here the head of gold is the Chaldean Empire, the breast 
and arms of silver the Median Empire, the belly and thighs 
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of brass the Persian Empire, and the legs of iron the Gre- 
cian Empire. But the feet mixed with iron and clay repre- 
sent the weakness of the Greek Empire after Alexander the 
Great had died, and the divisions which even royal alliances by 
marriage could not heal. The “stone cut without hands” is the 
Messianic kingdom of the Jews, to be established, not by human 
means, but by the power of God, and destined to embrace the 
whole world. Observe that this Messianic kingdom was to follow 
immediately the destruction of the feet of the image, — that is, 
the divided members of the Greek Empire; and, according to 
the vision, therefore, it ought to have taken the place of the 
Roman Empire, which, in actual fact, succeeded the Grecian. 

Now chapter seventh repeats substantially, under the form of 
a vision seen by Daniel himself, the same thought. Four great 
beasts came up from the sea, one after the other. The first was 
a lion with eagle’s wings ; z. ¢., the Chaldzean Empire. The third 
was a leopard with four heads; 2. ¢, the Pessian Empire with the 
four kings mentioned in Ezra iv. 5-7,— namely, Cyrus, Darius, 
Ahasuerus, and Artaxerxes. The fourth is a dreadful beast with’ 
iron teeth, stamping and devouring everything, with ten horns, 
among which at last arose another little horn, before which three 
of the first horns were plucked up by the roots; and this little 
horn had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth speaking great 
things. This fourth beast is the Greek Empire of Alexander, 
its ten horns the first ten Syrian kings, and the little horn, be- 
fore which three of the first horns perished, is the eleventh king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who obtained the throne at the expense 
of Seleucus IV., Heliodorus, and Demetrius. But now thrones 
are placed, an aged person (or, as our common version renders 
it, the “Ancient of Days,” — 2. ¢, Jehovah) seats himself, and 
begins the great judgment which is to introduce the Messianic 
kingdom. The four beasts are all destroyed ; and then “one 
like a son of man” comes with the clouds of heaven, and is 
brought to Jehovah, who bestows upon him dominion and glory 
and an everlasting kingdom. 

A very interesting question arises here, whether this “one 
like a son of man” is the Messiah himself, or a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the Messianic kingdom. After much study, I con- 
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clude in favor of the latter interpretations. [See Dr. Noyes, 
Introduction to “Translation of the Hebrew Prophets,” p. 
37.] The four beasts all typify four kingdoms; but, instead 
of typifying the Messianic kingdom by a beast, the author typi- 
fies it by a man, in order to indicate its superior majesty and 
glory. This understanding of the vision is confirmed by the 
explanation given in the book to Daniel himself. Four times it 
is said, that, after the destruction of the fourth beast, the king- 
dom shall be given “to the saints of the Most High,” while not 
one word is said about a Megsiah or king of the saints. This is 
perfectly in harmony with the ancient Hebrew conception of the 
theocracy, or the kingdom in which God himself was king, while 
the saints were a commonwealth or ecclesiastical aristocracy 
under him. I cannot here ge into details; although scholars 
disagree on the true meaning of the words, “one like a son of 
man,” as used in this passage, the more thought I give to it, the 
more strongly I become convinced that they are a figure of 
speech, representing the kingdom of the saints under the image 
of a man, as the four heathen empires are represented under the 
image of as many beasts. Here, again, it is to be observed, that, 
in any interpretation, the advent of the Messianic kingdom im- 
mediately follows the destruction of the little horn of the fourth 
beast ; that is, immediately succeeds the overthrow of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

The third vision of the second part is as follows. Daniel be- 
holds by the river Ulai a ram with two horns, of which one was 
higher than the other, and came up last. This is the Medo- 
Persian Empire regarded as one; the Medes being the smaller 
horn, and the Persians being the larger and later horn. While 
Daniel was beholding the ram pushing westward and northward 
and southward, a he-goat came out cf the west “without touch- 
ing the ground,” ¢.¢. with great rapidity, and bearing a conspic- 
uous horn between its eyes. This he-goat is the Greek Empire, 
and his conspicuous horn is Alexander. The he-goat demolishes 
the ram, and breaks off his two horns; and none could deliver 
the ram from his power. Thus the he-goat becomes exceedingly 
great ; but, when he was strongest, the great horn (2. ¢., Alexan- 
der) was broken, and instead of it there grew up four conspicuous 
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horns (2. ¢, the four kingdoms of Macedonia, Asia, Syria, and 
=gypt). And out of one of them (Syria) there came a little horn 
(Antiochus Epiphanes), which wrought all manner of impieties 
and outrages. In his vision, Daniel heard one angel ask another 
how long these things should be; to which the first replied, 
“ Two thousand and three hundred evenings and mornings,” 7. ¢., 
about three years and a half. Elsewhere the period is described 
as “a time and times and half a time,” which means the same, 
or three years and a half; and this same period is several times 
assigned, in different modes of expression, as the term of the 
suspension of the temple service by Antiochus. At the com- 
mand of God, the Angel Gabriel explains to Daniel in full the 
meaning of the vision. 

The fourth vision comes to Daniel after he has been pondering 
over the saying of Jeremiah the prophet, that Jerusalem should 
remain in ruins seventy years. Gabriel appears in order to ex- 
plain to him the meaning of this saying ; but, although this vis- 
ion is of great importance in helping to fix the true date of our 
book, its details would only weary, and I pass to the fifth or last 
vision. 

By the banks of the river Tigris, the Angel Gabriel appears 
to Daniel, and goes into a very minute and very accurate account 
of the history of the Greek Empire, especially of its two off- 
shoots, Syria and Egypt, down to the time of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes. Under the names of “ King of the North and King of the 
South,” he describes the conflicts and varying fortunes of these 
two countries, in their connection with the fortunes of the 
chosen people. Now, immediately after the death of Antiochus, 
Michael, the guardian angel of the Jewish nation, shall deliver 
them in a time of unheard-of trouble; then comes émmediately 
the resurrection and the Messianic kingdom. Daniel is com- 
manded, as he has been commanded before, to seal up the proph- 
ecies until the time of the end, which has been fixed four distinct 
timés for the period immediately succeeding the death of Anti- 
ochus. This took place B. C. 164. Down to this date, every- 
thing is sketched exactly and in detail as it actually happened: 
from that date, everything is cloudy and miraculous. History 
vanishes in the dawning glories of the Messianic reign ; and then 
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shall come the everlasting release of the chosen people from all 
their miseries, the everlasting establishment of their empire over 
all the world. 

Such, then, are the contents of this Book of Daniel. Its first 
half, by its brilliant and beautiful series of historical parables, 
paves the way for the mystical and consoling visions of its sec- 
ond half. The earlier division shows, that, despite their subjpga- 
tion by the heathen empires, the chosen people have the special 
protection of the most-high God ; while the later division shows 
what a glorious destiny God holds in reserve for them, as soon 
as their sins have been burned away in the furnace of sorrow, 
and his own appointed season has arrived for vengeance on their 
foes. The aim of the book was to comfort and encourage the 
Jews under the fiery persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
to sustain them by the revelation of the universal empire that 
should be conferred upon them by God immediately after the 
death of that savage tyrant in the year B.°C. 164. 

Now the common belief of the date, origin, and purpose of 
the book are, that it was written by Daniel himself at Babylon, 
about six hundred years before Christ; and that its prophecies, 
being in part, at least, still unfulfilled, relate to the future end of 
the world, the second coming of Christ, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the great “ day of judgment,” when all souls shall be 
either admitted into an everlasting heaven, or condemned to an 
everlasting hell. It is sufficient to say that these beliefs have 
no basis but superstition, and no defense but ignorance. No 
candid and unprejudiced scholar will now venture to advocate 
them. The facts are, as has been proved to the satisfaction of 
all independent students, that the Book of Daniel was composed 
by some unknown author, probably in Palestine, either just be- 
fore or just after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, B. C. 164; 
that its predictions place the advent of the Messianic kingdom 
immediately after this event, and have no reference whatever, 
direct or indirect, to any events still future to us; that most of 
its pretended prophecies are really history under a false name ; 
and.that the rest of them were not and will not be fulfilled, inas- 
much as the definitely fixed date of their fulfillment has long 
since passed away. Whether there ever was such a man as 
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Daniel, is very problematical : the mention of him by the prophet 
Ezekiel is very suspicious, if applied to one of his own contem- 
poraries ; and it is quite certain, that, as history, the first half of 
our book is quite mythical. There may have been some slight 
basis for some of these stories ; but that the facts, if facts they 
were, have been dressed up and colored for a definite purpose, 
scatcely admits of a doubt. In order to gain for it greater 
authority and credence, the whole book was attributed to a sup- 
posed prophet of the time of the captivity in Bavylon ; and, in 
order to explain to its readers why it had not been earlier known 
to the Jews, the author is careful to put into the mouth of Ga- 
briel a command to “ seal up” the prophecies till the “time of 
the end,” that is, until the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
idea is thus suggested, that the book, although written four cen- 
turies previous, was concealed by divine command, and not 
brought forth until the fierce persecutions of Antiochus, and the 
near approach of the’ grand crisis, should make its contents a 
great encouragement to the oppressed people of God. 

Although it is thus plain, that, in attributing his work to an 
ancient prophet of the captivity, the writer was guilty of what 
we should call, in plain English, a “ forgery,” it would not be just 
to judge the act by the higher moral standard of modern times. 
The author's purpose was excellent,—to infuse new courage, 
devotion, and hope into the hearts of his countrymen, and to 
encourage them to stand fast by the sacred faith of their fathers ; 
and the means he adopted to accomplish his purpose was not, 
perhaps, wrong, if judged by the conscience of his age. Such 
a “pious fraud” is no worse than many another, practiced to-day 
for far less noble ends. At any rate, it found many imitators at 
the time, and later, both among Jews and Christians. Verses 
were ascribed by Jews to the early Greek poet, Orpheus, teach- 
ing the unity of God, and even making mention of Abraham 
and Moses! Other verses were ascribed to Linus, Homer, and 
Hesiod, teaching the observance of the Sabbath. ‘Others still 
were ascribed to Sophocles, Aéschylus, and Euripides, concern- 
ing the unity, power, and righteousness of God. And all these 
false ascriptions, moreover, made by Jews in the first instance, 
were endorsed by the early Christian fathers, Justin Martyr, 
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Athenagoras, and Clement of Alexandria.. In fact, the Book of 
Daniel is merely the first and ablest of a peculiar class of works, 
which were composed ‘about the same time, and later, and have 
received the name of Apocalyptic writings. They were all 
“ forgeries,” if we must use so hard a name; though the purpose 
of their composition was not an ignoble one. For instance, the 
books known as the “ Sibylline Oracles,” the “ Book of Enech,” 
the “ Fourth Book of Esdras,” were works composed by Jews, in 
all probability before the birth of Jesus, in imitation of the Book 
of Daniel, and with the same general end in view. They all 
claimed to have been composed centuries before, avi all put his- 
torical facts into the mouth of persons long dead, in the form of 
prophecies made by them. The same phenomenon meets us 
among the early Christians. There is a book called the “ Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” composed in the first half of the 
second century after Christ, by a Jewish Christian, the aim of 
which is to make the Jews acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, 
and which, in order to accomplish this aim, represents the twelve 
sons of Jacob as prophesying the history of Jesus in detail. Fab 

ricius mentions similar “ Testaments” of Adam, Noah, and Abr: 

ham. Most remarkable ofall, perhaps, is the book called the “ As- 
cension of Isaiah” [Aragatimor Hoaiov], which Liicke dates in the 
third century after Christ. This purports to give, in the words 
of the prophet Isaiah himself, an account of his visit to all the 
seven heavens. On his approach to the seventh heaven, under 
guidance of an angel, the voice of God the Father forbids him 
to come nearer, but the voice of God the Son is heard, interced- 
ing for him, and at last obtaining permission. The prophet is 
then admitted. There he sees countless angels, and all the 
saints from Adam down; also the books of heaven in which all 
human actions are recorded, and a vast quantity of heavenly 
clothes, laid tip in store for those who believe in the cross of 
Christ. He then beholds God the Father, God the Son, and the 
angel of the Holy Ghost at the Son’s left hand. The Son and 
the Spirit converse with him, and call his attention to the great 
honor conferred upon him in permitting him to se@ God. This 
curious book is the work of a Christian hand ; and the frequency 
of such compositions proves that the conscience of those ages 
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was not offended by what we should call litetary forgery. Hence 
I deem it unjust to condemn the author of the Book of Daniel 
too severely, when Dr. Gieseler, the celebrated historian of the 
Christian Church, is obliged to speak as follows of the early 
fathers: “The Christians made use of such expressions and 
writings as had already been falsely attributed by Jews, from 
partiality to their religion, to honored persons of antiquity, and 
altered them in part to suit their own wants, such as the Book 
of Enoch, and the fourth Book of Esdras. But writings of this 
kind were also fabricated anew by Christians, who quieted their 
conscience respecting the forgery with the idea of their good 
intention, for the purpose of giving greater impressiveness to 
their doctrines and admonitions by the reputation of respectable 
names, of animating their suffering brethren to steadfastness, 
and of gaining over their opponents to Christianity.” 

The chief value of the Book of Daniel, apart from its moral 
and poetical uses, lies in the light it throws on the early forma- 
tion of the Messianic idea among the Jews, and thereby on the 
historic roots of Christianity itself. That this idea was the result 
of a gradual development, no scholar will deny ; and we here see 
it, as it were, in the embryonic stage. It thus appears that the 
earliest form of this idea was that of a renewal of the ancient 
theocracy, rather than a renewal of the ancie&t monarchy, —in 
other words, a kngdom of God, rather than a kingdom of the 
Messiah. Even if there are allusions in Daniel to a personal 
Messiah, which I think is not the case, still they are very infre- 
quent and indistinct, and the chief emphasis is laid on the sazwts, 
not on the Christ. Colani appears to me to have understood the 
true spirit of the book, when he says that the Messianic kingdom 
of Daniel is rather an aristocracy than a monarchy. As exhibit- 
ing the close connection of Christianity with Judaism, and as a 
very important link in the chain of evidence proving Christianity 
to be the natural outgrowth and development of Judaism, rather 
than a new and supernatural graft upon it, the Book of Daniel 
has permanent importance. Asa basis of Millerite predictions 
of the end of the world, it is, of course, utterly worthless. But 
its merit as a work of art is high; and so long as noble instincts 
exist in the human soul, they will be quickened and deepened 
by its many noble words. 








LIBERAL RELIGION IN EUROPE. 


O THE Epiror oF THE RADICAL: — 

You ask me to write you something about the theologi- 
cal transition in Europe. I regret that, during my late visit, I 
had not leisure to bring myself more in contact with the liberal 
theological movements abroad and their leaders. But of course 
I was much interested in everything that fell in my way in that 
direction. And I shall willingly set down for you such notices 
as my memory may furnish; though, very possibly, I may not 
have anything to tell not already familiar to many of your 
readers. 

As long ago as last spring I saw the carpenters at work 
making preparation to convert one of the transepts of Saint 
Peter’s into a hall for the meeting of the GEcumenical Council, 
which is to commence its sittings this month. The story ran 
that in the construction of the seats they had taken the dimen- 
sions of the largest priest in Rome, sure that if he could com- 
fortably sit in it, anybody else could. I did not hear that it was 
proposed to take the dimensions of the man of the largest spirit 
in the Church, as gauge for admission to the assembly. It is 
understood that the principal subjects which are to come before 
it for decision are the official infallibility of the pope, which, it 
seems, has never been authoritatively declared by the Church, 
though often assumed; and the confirmation of his celebrated 
. Syllabus,” in which, as you will remember, he denounces as 
errors all the leading ideas of our time, — such as that the direc- 
tion of public education should be in the hands of the civil 
authorities of a country, and not of the priesthood ; that church 
and state ought to be separated; that civil marriage is suffi- 
cient ; that saivation is possible out of the Roman Church; that 
every man is free to embrace and profess the religion which, 
guided by his reason, he believes true ; that all worships should 
be free in a state ; and so forth. Of course our interest in the 
calling of this Council is mainly in the opposition that has been 
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mage to it, especially among the Catholics of Germany and 
France. Our hope must be that it will do its worst ; that it will 
carry out to the full the logic of its essential principles of 
church inspiration and authority over mind and conscience, 
without any half-way measures of inconsistent liberalism ; and 
so, by ultimating itself, help destroy itself. 

One of the leading Italian free-thinkers, /ébert pensatori, a 
member of the Italian Parliament, has issued a call for a meet- 
ing at Naples simultaneous with that of the Roman Council, of 
a convention of the free-thinkers of Europe. J am sorry that 
I cannot lay my hand upon this address. I remember, however, 
that it did not propose any discussion or declaration of theologi- 
cal ideas, such as would have place in one of our Free Religious 
meetings, but was mainly confined to such topics as education 
and social movement for the elevation of the people. It would 
say, I suppose, to Rome, “ You may busy yourself if you like with 
making and imposing creeds upon the people: we will try to 
sive them knowledge, work, bread.” Now, I have the heartiest 
sympathy with all humane endeavors to better the outward con- 
dition of men, and increase their knowledge of the facts of the 
world they live in. But I think that if you can give a working 
man a truer idea of God, you are doing him as real a good as if 
you give him more bread. Of course one need not exclude the 
other. And though, in presence of some generous deed of hu- 
manity, theological speculation fades for the moment, yet it does 
not follow that a true theological idea may not be of immense 
service toa man. So 1 cannot join with those who say creed is 
of no importance: doing good is all. I judge that the tendency 
of the “/iberi pensatori” is to materialism. It is the extreme 
re-action which rules God and spirit and immortality out of ex- 
istence, and counts belief in them as mere hypothesis, or as a 
superstition as great as belief in transubstantiation, or the deity 
or miraclés of Jesus. This certainly was the tone of one little 
paper which I found published in Milan. I have since received 
the numbers of a small bi-monthly paper, recently issued in Mi- 
lan, called “The Reform of the XIX. Century.” The early 
numbers bear the secondary title of, “ Organ of. Christian Free- 
Thinkers.” In the sixth number this is changed to “Organ of 
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Rclizious Unitarianism.” It places itself between those who 
“on one side wish to maintain in Italy the traditional Christian- 
ity of the middle ages, or to introduce in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the anachronism of a sixteenth century reform,” and those 
“on the other hand who believe themselves about to bury not 
only the last Pope, but Christianity itself, as having lived out 
its time.” It proclaims a Christianity without miracle, and a 
faith founded on the religious sentiment. I heard of a scciety 
of free-thinkers in Venice. And that the principles of religious 
liberty are beginning to be recognized there since the Austrian 
yoke was removed, or at least that the power of the Roman 
Church is waning, was shown by a very significant event which 
occurred during my visit there last summer. It was the day 
called Corpus Chri$ti, one of the most important solemnities of 
the Roman Church, upon which it is custemary for a procession 
of priests and monks to pass round the great square, bearing the 
consecrated host, at whose appreach all present are ccmnelled 
to kneel, or at least uncover. As the day apprceached, signifi- 
cant hints were thrown out that the occurrence of the proces- 
sion would be considered an invasion of religious liberty. “I 
am a Catholic,” said a shopkeeper in the square to me, “but I 
have no right to impose my ideas upon others. Let the priests 
keep within the cathedral: that is their ground. The public 
square belongs to all the people, and no one can justly be kept 
out of it under compulsion of doing homage to what he dees not 
believe in.” In short, public opinion was so strongly expressed, 
that, although the canopy had been put up round the square, the 
procession did not take place there. I suppose it had never 
before been omitted during the centuries the Church has had 
sway. It was interesting to be present at this lifting of an old 
yoke, at this birth of a new liberty. The Roman Church here, 
as well as elsewhere in Italy, had alienated from itself the 
attachment of the people by its bigoted opposition to the new 
Italian kingdom. A few years ago I heard a good deal about 
the establishment of an Italian National Church, which should 
remain Catholic in doctrinesand ceremonial, but abjure the pope. 
Some of the most patriotic among the higher as well as lower 
clergy were said to be in favor of such a secession. But I could 
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not learn that anything had since come of it. Wherever the 
new Italian kingdom has established itself, bringing with it the 
liberty of worship, the Italian Protestant Church, descendant 
of the ancient Vaudois, enters. It has large and handsome 
churches in Genoa and Turin. But I have the impression that 
not much remains of the ancient fervor and zeal. I presume 
that most who emancipate themselves from the Mother Church 
do not stop at any half-way houses. 

In Switzerland, where the secession of the Evangelical Free 
Church, some years ago, left the established National Church 
pretty much in the hands of those who are virtual Unitarians, a 
more advanced movement has recently been made. At Neuf- 
chatel, Professor Buisson began to write and speak with great 
freedom against the use of the Bibie, as a téxt-book of history, 
in the public schools. The Orthodox rushed to the defense of 
the sacred Scriptures. A war of discourses and pamphlets 
ensued. It resulted in the formation of a “Union of Liberal 
Christianity,” whose aims are the obtaining the separation of 
the Swiss churches from the state, and the establishment of a 
Liberal Church which shall “keep the moral substance of Chris- 
tianity without obligatory dogmas, without miracles, without 
infallible book, and without sacerdotal authority.” By “ Liberal 
Christianity,” it understands “a religion having for its single 
aim the spiritual perfection of the individual man and of the 
race.” Founding itself upon the love of God and the love of 
man, it invites to its communion not only Protestants and Cath- 
olics, but Jews also, since these two great principles of the eter- 
nal religion of humanity are in Mosaism also. It receives 
all earnest workers for the good of men, whether theists, pan- 
theists, positivists, materialists:; Nor will it reject from its 
brotherhood the sincere atheist who worships goodness, and is 
inspired with the love of humanity, — receiving him “not as an 
atheist, but as a man.” It rejects only the intolerant and the 
exclusive. Retaining the name of Christianity, as being in that 
line of historical development, it “accepts the Christian tradition 
not as absolute and infallible.” It reserves to itself to develop 
and perfect, following the advance of our light, its principle and 
its application. It aims “not to be a synagogue or a sect, but 
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that universal church, the hospitable city of all who wish freely 
to believe and live in God, to love and serve their brother, to 
conceive and realize the ideal of man.” 

A somewhat similar liberal movement exists in the German- 
speaking Switzerland, but of its terms or organization I am not 
informed. 

Nor can I tell you much of the present condition of the liberal 
religious movement in Germany. Eight years ago, John Ronge 
wrote me that there existed about one hundred and fifty congre 
gations of the “German Catholic” communion, “holding in the 
main the doctrines advocated by Theodore Parker in America.” 
There were also societies called, I think, the “ Free German 
Church,” and some independent “ Free Congregations” of radi- 
cal views. There was also a liberal movement among the Yew ; 
a separation of those who, giving up the idea of a national and 
individual Messiah, and the divine appointment of the Sabbath, 
held their meetings on Sunday, basing their teaching upon those 
spiritual and moral ideas in Judaism which are of universal 
application. Of the present condition of these movements I 
have no account ; but they are not likely to have gone backward. 
Of the vigorous protest of many of the leading Roman Catholic 
clergy against the ultramontane extremes in view of the ap- 
proaching council, you are well informed. 

In France, the differences between the ultramontane and the 
more liberal Gallican party of course continue, and both sides 
wait the decision of the council to shape their policy. The 
protest and action of Father Hyacinthe, though approved by the 
liberal secular papers, do not appear to have had any clerical fol- 
lowing. Probably the liberal Catholics thjgk that he has either 
gone too far, or not far enough. If it be true that he has not 
merely been deposed from his order, but has received the greater 
excommunication, it would seem that he can no longer be in the 
Roman Church. And if he continue to call himself a Catholic, 
it must be in some general sense of attachment to her creeds 
and ritual, of personal willingness to remain in her communion, 
or of reluctance to join himself to any Protestant organization. 
His demand for entire liberty of speech, and for individual free- 
dom of conviction, is plainly at variance with the Churci’s fun- 
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damental principle of authority. In this country, of course, he 
would have no difficulty, with his ability and fame as a preacher, 
in taking an independent position, and gathering about him all 
who wished to hear. But I do not know if that would be possi- 
ble in France, where all public meetings must be authorized by 
the government. 

In the French Protestant Church the liberal party is gaining 
ground, though it is still in the minor:ty in Paris. Coquerel, a 
moderate liberal, has not yet been re-instated in his pulpit, and 
has gone to Palestine. That little sheet, the “ Morale Indepen- 
dante,” of which I wrote you once, is stili urging its separation 
of morality from religion. Henri Carle edits the “ Libre Con- 
science,” in the interest of the “ Universal Religious Alliance,” 
a society which seeks to unite, on “the b-oad ground of natural 
-religion, men of all and of no churches. (I may say, in a paren- 
thesis, that I found in Paris a journal devoted to “ Woman's 
Riglts.”) At Strasburg, Colani still cdits his “Review” in the 
interests of liberal criticism, but no longer preaches : his succes- 
sor in the pulpit 1s, however, a decided liberal. In Rotterdam, 
Albert Réville, pastor of the Walloon Church, does good battle 
for the “Modern Theology” and for liberty, and recently 
preached in the course of liberal lectures at Neufchatel. 

In England I need not tell you of the hopes and fears created 
in the bosom of the National Church by the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, — that act of justice which was carried by the 
people against bitter opposition of bishops and lords. And your 
readers are familiar with names of High Churchmen, Low 
Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen. Speaking of Stopford 
Brooke, a London prgacher, the biographer of Robertson, Wil- 
liam Channing said to me,“I do not see but these Broad 
Churchmen have the liberty to say all they want to in the pul- 
put.” “ Yes,” I answered, “ but then, you, they don’t want to 
say all that zve should.” Certainly, Mr. Voysey has not the lib- 
erty to say all that he wants to, without being tricd and con- 
demned before an ecclesiastical court. I was glad to see that 
Dean Stanley and others had come forward as subscribers to his 
defense-fund, probably not from agreement with his ideas, but as 
lovers of free speech. Among the Unitarians the same division 
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of wings exists as with us. Spending a Sunday at Glasgow, I 
was disappointed not to find Mr. Crosskey, the minister of the 
Unitarian Church there, whom I had known by his writings as a 
decided Radical. He has lately removed, I think, to Manches- 
ter. In London, James Martineau, whose deep and broad think- 
ing keeps yet its limits of Christian, has originated a movement 
of “ Free Christian Union,” which held this year its first anni- 
versary. This society, according to its preamble, invites to 
spiritual fellowship and common action “all who deem men re- 
sponsible, not for the attainment of divine truth, but only for 
the serious search of it ; and who rely for the religious improve- 
ment of human life on filial piety and brotherly charity, with or 
without more particular agreement in matters of doctrinal the- 
ology. Its object is, by relieving the Christian life from reliance 
on theological articles or external rites, to save it from conflict 
with the knowledge and conscience of mankind.” It aims to 
form“ free Christian congregations,” but I do not know if that 
has yet been done. It counts already among its members some 
ministers of the Established Church, and some of Orthodox dis- 
senters. I read an advertisement of the meetings of an Inde- 
pendent Liberal congregation, under Dr. Perfitt. M.D. Conway 
continues to preach at South Place, in the pulpit of W. J. Fox, 
whose broad doctrine finds certainly no diminution, but rather 
enlargement, in his successor’s hands. I see in the recent 
papers that a new religious society, calling itself the Church of 
Progress, has been inaugurated at St. George’s Hall, London, 
by Mr. T. Baxter Langley. The master spirits of it are said to 
be John Stuart Mill, Lord Amberley, and Sir John Bowring. Of 
the Secularists you have had notices; andjof that movement 
of scientific materialism, from whose fatal plunge Huxley will 
not, I fear, be able to keep all of his disciples by his only reme- 
dy, which may seem, at first sight, at least, to be but a juggle of 
words. It is certainly not cheering to be told of young men 
hearing the words Faith, God, Immortality, with an incredulous 
and pitying smile, as the names of worn-out superstitions. Yet 
that is not the worst thing that could happen to them. It would 
be worse if they had no belief in virtue, or a moral law. It 
7 
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would be worse if they should name the sacred names without 
any sense of their meaning. 

The growth of Natural Religion, of which the movements I 
have been writing about are among the hopeful signs,—a reli- 
gion the native growth of the human faculties, and founded on 
faith in those faculties, and in nothing more external, — will be a 
better remedy than Huxley’s. With it comes the recognition 
that the faculties used in the perception of spiritual truth are 
not the same as those employed in the investigation of physical 
nature, yet are no less trustworthy; that there are two planes 
parallel, but not identical; that therefore there need be no in- 
terference or antagonism; that spiritual science has its estab- 
lished facts and laws, which are to be studied by its own organs ; 
that it is to look to physical seience, not for proofs, but for illus- 
trations ; that theology is to be a science by following scien- 
tific methods, — namely, by a most careful study and most accu- 
rate report of the facts, by holding all hypotheses lightly as tem- 
porary helps, by the most entire freedom of search, and by 
holding no authority as infallible, and no question as settled be- 
yond inquiry. If this be done, it is quite possible that physical 
science may best be forwarded by using purely physical (or ma- 
terialistic) symbols, as Huxley suggests, and that spiritual knowl- 
edge may best be advanced by holding that all statements it 
can yet make of divine things are but symbols, also, of the inef- 
fable reality, — but representative and provisional expressions 
of an ever-growing knowledge of the infinite Truth. 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 








THE FAMILY AT ENTENBRUCH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV PFARRIUS. BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


I, 


HE wood-ranger, Friedrich, had made ineffectual attempts for 
several days to speak alone with Marianne, the daughter of his 
master, the head-forester at Entenbruch. At last he succeeded. 

“Pretty soon,” he began, looking around anxiously, “one cannot 
open his mouth at all to any one. Well, I can be silent too, and I 
don’t wish to force myself upon anybody.” 

“What special thing have you to say then, Friedrich?” replied Mari- 
anne indifferently. 

“Tt will all come to nothing. That’s what I want to say.” 

“What will come to nothing?’ 

“Herr Hochholz’s leaving Entenbruch after the winter.” 

“ Do you think that the long-haired huntsman must be put into closer 
training?” 

“T tell you, nothing will come of it, you may think of it what you 
please.” 

“Has he told you that he’s not going ?” 

“He told me! What do you suppose? Yesterday he almost stum- 
bled over a roebuck without shooting; and why? Because his gun 
wasn’t loaded ; and why was that? Because he is all taken up with 
thinking about his going. I believe, for my own part, that he has 
counted the number of hours between now and the time for setting out, 
and the steps from Entenbruch to the Rhine. Is it not to be supposed 
that he would, while here, have been sitting on thorns? Nothing, in- 
deed, is so good as one’s home. I could have made my fortune if I 
could have made up my mind to go beyond the Spieding Lake, —a 
man often goes counter to his own interest in this way: but, I tell you, 
I know what I know; and nothing will come of it, let him make what 
arrangements he pleases.” 

“Then out with it, once for all,” said Marianne, somewhat out of 
humor. “I venture to say it is of trifling importance.” 


“Yes, indeed ; if you agree still with Aunt Dorothea, you will con- 
, o, Vee ° ° , ° ° 
sider it trifling ; for she is one of the enlightened, and believes in noth- 
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ing. She would say, as she did last autumn, when the brown hen 
crowed, that it was only a freak of nature ; but, three days after that, 
the Herr Head-forester broke his leg, and it has n’t got well yet. And 
when, a short time.ago, the will-o’-the-wisps skipped in a row over the 
moor, she said they were harmless exhalations from the ground ; but a 
week afterwards we had the woods on fire.” 

“Friedrich, be brief, or leave me in peace.” 

“Well, then listen! If a person on a dark night goes out of the 
house upon fresh-fallen snow, and comes back again in the same track, 
he’s bound to remain a year in the same pl&ce. Yesterday evening, 
after the untimely snow had fallen, — one could n’t see his hand before 
his eyes, — Herr Hochholz went out to see for himself if the gate was 
still open, as he declared it was. The gate was shut, for I had shut it 
myself: but I examined, with my own eyes, the foot-tracks after he 
came in; and, as sure as I am my own parent’s child, there was only 
one track, just as if it had been measured witha line. Then I knew 
what would come of it. Go to now, I thought: you are here for another 
year, write what they please from the Rhine. I should have told you 
at once, but could n’t speak with you by yourself: I say nothing to the 
rest, for they are all so much wiser than I.” 

“ But do you trust that I put any faith in your nonsense?” 

*T don’t care whether you believe it or not. Aunt Dorothea will 
perhaps give you an explanation of it: it’s all on her conscience when 
you shake your head to everything. I am not superstitious either. I 
know, as well as Aunt Dorothea, that it’s all fol-de-rol about the hares 
without a head on the Winterberg ; but no one will convince me that 
Herr Heinrich Hochholz will stay in Entenbruch.” 

“ Have you any other reasons for thinking so?” 

“ Any other? no! Aunt Dorothea” — 

“Well, see what is going on now out-of-doors. If you had watched 
the wood-thief’s track as narrowly, you would have been more suc- 
cessful.” 

Friedrich went off. 

“Do you hear?” cried Marianne after him. “ Let no one else know 
of your discoveries.” 

Friedrich placed his finger significantly over his mouth, and departed. 

To Marianne, the unhappy girl, Friedrich’s communication was like 
a ray of light in the midst of utter darkness ; although she could not 
reasonably give it the least weight. Her eyes filled with tears as the 
thought suddenly occurred to her, that Hochholz would not go away ; 
that something or other would detain him. The mere thought of this 
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possibility inspired hope and consolation; and her heart, in spite of 
the protest of her understanding, formed an alliance with Friedrich’s 
superstitious belief; and, the more earnestly she strove to resist the 
influence, so much the more did she feel the need of holding fast to its 
support. Whoever thinks he is gliding towards an abyss, grasps eagerly 
at any stalk of grass within his reach. Not only faith, but superstition” 
in certain cases, is a necessity to man. 

The scene of this occurrence is a remote corner in East Prussia, at 
a place called Entenbruch. The forest-house was situated near the 
lake, at the edge of the wood, protected on the north by the old pines, 
which towered aloft with their gigantic tops, while in front there was a 
view partly over the far-stretching moors, and partly over the lake. In 
the summer, it was a pleasant sight to look on the sparkling water and 
the outspread heath ; but in winter, when the track of the wolf in the 
fresh-fallen snow reached even to the farm inclosures, it was a frightful 
picture of naked desolation. At this season, the forest-house, scarcely 
peering above the snow; and outside seeming desolate and dead, con- 
cealed beneath its roof the cheerful life of a quiet family, consisting of 
the head-forester, his sister, his wife and daughter, the wood-ranger 
Friedrich, a man-servant, a maid, and an assistant forester, Heinrich 
Hochholz, all of whom so much the more enjoyed the homelike com- 
fort of the protecting roof as it was dismal and blustering out-of-doors. 
One guest they usually saw every week, even in the most stormy 
weather, — the pastor of the neighboring village. 

Some weeks before the conversation with which our story begins, had 
the letter-carrier brought to the forest-house a letter whose contents 
threatened to break up the friendly circle of its inmates, and deprive it . 
of one of the members. ‘The forest-assistant, Heinrich Hochholz, 
whom a strange fate had cast upon this place out of the Prussian 
Rhine provinces, had been summoned from the post which he had 
occupied here for a long time, to follow out his career at home. He 
was the son of an ex-official from a small town on the left bank of the 
Rhine, and had entered on his theological studies, for which he had a 
decided predilection, when, on account of his parent’s inability to sup- 
port him at the University, a rich manufacturer of his native city 
declared his readiness to furnish the costs of his education, provided he 
would change his profession, and study forest science, so as to fit him- 
self to be made inspector of his own forests. 

Hochholz had submitted more readily than one would have supposed 
to the change from the University to the school of forests, for he had 
been led to the choice of a profession in the first place, not so much by 
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an attraction to the ministerial office, as by an interest in theological 
studies. After two years of study he had accompanied a forest in- 
spector to East Prussia, and finding himself, on his sudden death, 
without resources, had accepted the position of provisional assistant to 
the head-forester at Entenbruch. Now an unexpected obstacle sprang 
up in his career. His rich patron on the Rhine became involved in a 
lawsuit with his brothers ; and, during its continuance, the affairs of the 
firm came to a stand-still. He was put off from time to time, and 
seemed every six months about to receive the promised appointment ; 
and, after five years of uncertainty, the matter had only now been 
finally and definitely settled. 

The stay of Hochholz in Entenbruch had been a sore trial of his 
patience ; and what made it yet harder was, that, besides his longing for 
home, and his tender affection for parents and brother, he was bound 
by a true and deep attachment to the daughter of a neighbor, a girl of 
the same age as himself, whom he had loved from early youth, and to 
whom he had been engaged before going to the university. Nine years 
had gone since his last departure from his native place, nearly five of 
which had been passed in the family of the worthy head-forester at 
Entenbruch, whose wife, Sara, had become to him a second mother, 
and whose learned sister, Dorothea, had shared his philosophical 
studies, and whose entire family regarded him as one of themselves. 
To all of them, except himself, the above-mentioned letter was a real 
Job’s post, and the only gleam of consolation they derived was that 
there was an interval of several months between January and May, the 
time fixed for his final departure. 

Marianne, the daughter, the only child, had received her education 
at a distant city, residing with a relative until she was sixteen years of 
age ; and, when she returned home, Hochholz had been for three years 
a member of the family. Their relation to each other had been a 
most natural and simple one: she looked upon him as a relative, and 
while he gave her instruction, admonished and teased her like a child, 
it had never occurred to her to regard him in any other light, or make 
upon him any different claim. And Hochholz’s engagement was a 
thing so well understood, and he spoke of it so unreservedly and 
openly, that no one ever thought of even passing a joke upon the sub- 
ject. It would, otherwise, have been unaccountable how Hochholz 
could have remained so cold and unsusceptible to the pretty Marianne ; 
and how, on the other hand, Marianne could have remained without 
danger so long ir such intimate relation with the young forester. This 
security had first been disturbed during the past summer, and she 
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began to feel constrained and ill at ease. A conversation between her 
parents, to which she had been a secret and an unwilling listener, had, 
perhaps, given the first shock to her state of peaceful unconsciousness. 
They were talking of a wedding in the neighborhood, from which they 
had just returned ; and the mother, thinking that no one was in the 
room except herself and her husband, had made the remark that the 
ministerial candidate, Hausmann, seemed to have serious intentions in 
regard to Marianne, and received the reply from her husband that 
Heinrich Hochholz would have been the right person for her. Mari- 
anne went away quietly, without hearing anything more of the conver- 
sation ; but after that time, as if she had eaten of the tree of knowledge, 
she ceased to joke with the forest-assistant, blushed oftener than was 
necessary, and began to lose the natural and unconscious tact which 
had characterized her bearing towards him. With the arrival of the 
letter, she was awakened fully from her half-disturbed dream ; and, with 
the cqnsciousness of her love, its whole power, torture, and unrestrained 
violence were at once manifest in her heart. From this moment, as if 
a bandage had fallen from her eyes, she acknowledged in Hochholz the 
man who was her highest ideal, her warmest longing; and, at the 
thought of his betrothed, a cold shudder ran over her. But she re- 
mained mistress of her external conduct, exerting that strength which 
is lent to the woman in a far higher degree than to the man. Neither 
father nor mother, and, least of all, Hochholz, had any idea of what 
was taking place within her. There was only one in the family whose 
instinctive perception, sharpened by the desire to advance his own 
interests, gave him any insight of the truth; and this was the wood- 
ranger Friedrich. 

In Friedrich’s view, his whole future was dependent on the presence 
of Hochholz. Ifthe latter remained at the forest-house, he himself would 
probably be appointed successor to the head-forester when he retired 
on a pension, which would probably soon take place. Under any other 
successor, notwithstanding his tried usefulness, he might have some 
favored rival, who would endanger his continuance in his present post. 
He had counted upon Hochholz’s marriage with Marianne as a gospel 
truth, and so his summons home was a wholly unexpected counter- 
stroke. He had no doubt of their mutual inclination ; and what was 
said about the betrothal of Hochholz seemed to him a mere mythical 
story, and did not, in the least, shake his opinion. And the suitable- 
ness of this union was so evident, that he believed Marianne herself 

‘must necessarily be convinced of its expediency ; and he fully expected, 
when the letter came, that the blow would be as severely felt by her as 
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by himself. Thinking that what he had to say about his discoveries in 
the snow would find no readier ear than hers, he did not hesitate to 
express to her freely his own views. 


Il. 


A short time after this, the black-haired ministerial candidate, who 
had been but recently inducted into his office, was walking in company 
with the pastor, just as it was getting dark, through the woods to the 
forest-house. 

“My plan of battle is settled, Herr Pastor,” said the candidate, 
interrupting, by his words, the short, quick draughts with which he kept 
his tobacco-pipe alive. “It’s settled, sir: my maxim is, always to 
attack the centre without looking to the right hand or the left.” 

“My good friend,” replied the pastor, “such fortresses as you are 
now thinking’ of assaulting cannot always be taken by storm: it’s 
necessary here to survey the ground, to examine the approaches, to 
calculate the auxiliaries, and not to make the direct attack until one is 
almost certain of success.” 

“You know, Herr Pastor, that one in ministerial orders, and, with 
God’s will, soon to have pastoral charge, has no time to waste in 
preliminaries,” answered the candidate, in the full-blown consciousness 
of the greatness and weightiness of his official position; “and my 
maxim is, not to slink into the back-door when the front-door is wide 
open. Papa and mamma seem to favor me somewhat; and Fraulein, 
the daughter, — well, I can’t expect that she will take the first step.” 

“Really, Hausmann,” said the pastor, you have no lack of self- 
confidence, and” — 

“ My maxim is,” the candidate said, interrupting his remark, “not to 
be timid in any praiseworthy affair: the female sex loves boldness.” 

“T am desirous also,” continued the pastor, “that you should carry 
off the prize ; but, if you do not succeed, lay not the blame upon me. 
I introduce you to-day, for the first time, to a family whom I have 
known intimately for years, while the different members of it are known 
to you only superficially from a few casual meetings. Therefore I think 
some hints in regard to their character and their relations to each other 
might be welcome to you.” 

“ Extremely welcome, sir, extremely welcome: I pride myself on 
being a pretty good judge of character. I have always been especially 
devoted to the study of psychology, and have laid down as a max- 
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“ First, in regard to Marianne’s mother. She is a woman of nice 
tact and more than ordinary culture” — 

“Well, it’s well known what we are to understand by culture in refer- 
ence to women.” 

“ She will consider your youth in your favor ” — 

“My youth? I am twenty-four years old, Herr Pastor, and my 
maxim is” — 

“ But for one thing she will not forgive you” — 

“ And that is” — 

“ That is,” said the pastor, who perceived very clearly that with the 
incorrigible fellow nothing reasonable was of any avail, “if you carry 
off her daughter ” — ‘ 

“Not if it is done with the daughter’s consent?” 

“ Not even then.” 

“This is real decision of character ; just what I like. I hope, how- 
ever, that such violent measures will not be found necessary.” 

“ And now about the gracious Aunt Dorothea, who knows Schiller 
and Goethe by heart.” 

“ An esthetic lady, is she?” 

“ An intellectual person, who shuns the ordinary, and lives only in 
the ideal ; a wide-awake, transcendental thinker.” 

“ Towards such women, a man must exhibit a lofty pride, even con- 
tempt!” 

“ Hochholz is also there. I have often spoken to you of him.” 

“Oh, yes! I know his preposterous views.” 

“Most probably you would have in him a rival to drive from the 
field, were it not that he is already engaged” — 

“He is a freethinker” — 

“ By no manner of means ” — 

“Yes, he is! My maxim is, to step upon the head of every atheistic 
snake wherever I come across him.” 

“ But, in the present instance, only with the heel of persuasion ; for 
it would be difficult to do anything else in his case, as he is a head 
taller than you.” 

This allusion to his inferiority of stature made Herr Hausmann a 
little sore, for he was fully persuaded that this was compensated by the 
erect carriage of his whole body. 

“ Perhaps you are mistaken in this matter,” he said, making some 
rapid strides forward: “I am as tall as anybody when I am sitting 
down, and I weigh a good hundred and fifty pounds by the scales: and 
my maxim is, to let no one look over my head.” 

8 
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“All right,” continued the pastor, quietly. “We will now pass to the 
person of the head-forester ; but here we are in sight of his dwell- 
ing.” 

They came to the gate of the forest-house, and went in. Marianne 
was alone in the sittigg-room. Her mother and Dorothea were busy 
about household matters in another part of the house, and the male 
members of the establishment had not yet returned from the forest. 

Struck by the appearance of the candidate, whose intentions in a 
general way she was not ignorant of, Marianne wanted to go and call 
her mother. But the pastor interposed; and, under the pretense of go- 
ing out to meet the sportsmen, he left the two lovers — for they were 
such, although not mutual lovers—alone together, with the view, un- 
doubtedly, of allowing the assured wooer to come to an understanding 
in the speediest way possible for his own edification and profit. 

Hausmann did not show himself in the least flustered under circum- 
stances, which, it is asserted, have unsettled the brains of the coolest 
philosopher. He stepped with dignified bearing backwards to the stove, 
_and took an easy position with his hands behind his parted coat-tails.- 
Marianne sat at the window. 

“ Are you pleased with your new duties ?” she asked, by way of be- 
ginning the conversation. 

“Entirely pleased, fairest Marianne: my maxim is, «di bene, ibi pa- 
tria,” was the candidate’s reply. 

“ Are your parents still living?” 

“My mother is ; a good old lady who has a competent subsistence, 
and beseeches me to give her a daughter-in-law ; and my answer always 
has been, first a parish, then a wife.” 

“The first you have obtained very quickly ” — 

“ And for the last I shail look to you, dear Fraulein, if your wishes 
correspond to mine. My maxim is, to let nothing lie for a long time 
on the heart.” 

Marianne, unprepared for such a blunt declaration, was at a loss for 
the moment what reply to make, and, coloring deeply with vexation, 
looked straight out of the window without saying anything. 

The candidate saw in this a favorable indication, and stepped up to 
her, saying, “ May I be allowed to give you the kiss of betrothal?” and 
tried to put his arm around her neck, while she angrily resisted his 
attempt. 

At this moment, Caro, the old boar-catcher, who, on account of his 
age, had the privilege of remaining at home, rushed out from under the 
table, seized the candidate by the collar, and shook him, thrusting his 
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paws into his face with such anger, that Marianne’s call could scarcely 
pacify him; and the candidate, who believed himself all at-once in 
Satan’s clutches, lost,.as by one magic stroke, all his dignity, his max- 
ims, his upright bearing, and his courage. 

“Vile beast!” he stammered out; whilst Caro, at the repeated com- 
mand of his mistress, had crept again under the table ; “ good-for-noth- 
ing brute! What a plight I am in!” 

His coat-collar had received a great rent, and his left cheek bore 
bloody marks of the struggle. 

“Take your place again before the stove. Otherwise I won’t answer 
for the dog, whose bite, luckily for you, does not serve his purpose as 
it did formerly,” cried Marianne. 

Hausmann did not wait to be told a second time. And now, hear- 
ing a bustle in the yard, which was undoubtedly occasioned by the 
return of the hunters, he quickly regained his self-possession, and 
assumed with admirable coolness his posture, his courage, and digni- 
fied bearing. 

“Then I have your consent?” he said, turning quickly round to 
Marianne. 

“You must talk with my parents,” she replied, in order to put a 
stop to any further discussion between them. 

“ A very proper answer for an obedient daughter, and I ought to be 
content,” said the candidate approvingly ; but a pledge ” — 

But at this point the ¢e/e-a-tefe was at an end, for the door opened. 

“ Heavens! Herr Hausmann!” cried the minister, who came in with 
the men who lived in the house, after they had passed the usual saluta- 
tions, and a light had been brought. “What a plight you are in, Herr 
Hausmann!” 

“You have here an infamous beast of a dog, Herr Head-forester, a 
good-for-nothing brute !” responded the candidate, without the slightest 
sign of embarrassment. © ' 

“Very strange! Caro is usually quiet as a lamb, unless some one 
provokes him,” said the head-forester. “How did it happen, Mari- 
anne?” 

But Marianne had already disappeared, and during the evening was 
present only for a few moments at a time, and when it was absolutely 
necessary. . 

“ How did it happen!” said Hausmann, taking it upon himself to re- 
ply. “I was conversing with your daughter ; and the beast, seeming to 
take umbrage thereat, flew at my throat. But what does it matter? The 
one rent,” smoothing down his coat-collar, “art will repair; and the 
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other,” pointing to his cheek, “ nature will remedy ; and my maxim is, 
to derive as much advantage as possible from every event.” 

“And what out of this!” asked the pastor, who, weighing all the 
circumstances, had formed a pretty good guess of the real state of 
things. 

“The no small advantage to a theologian, to be always reminded 
that an angel has always a devil in close proximity.” 

“ But a theologian,” said Hochholz, taking part in the joke, “must 
not allow himself to be overpowered by the latter.” 

“ As far as you are concerned, Herr Forest-assistant,” replied the 
candidate in a sharp tone, “ I see no reason for carrying out the joke, 
for to you there is neither angel nor devil.” 

“So much the better may I crack my joke upon the matter without 
committing any sin.” 

“By no means. Fora jest comes in place only where there is a 
foundation of real earnestness to build upon. But what, I should like 
to hear, do you mean by ‘sin’?” 

“That’s to the point, Herr Candidate,” said the head-forester. 
“Take the hunter by the horns, as he to-day took the wild game ; but 
sharply, for he has a tough hide. Meanwhile Sara will get supper 
ready, but Aunt Dorothea must stay by us to bind up the hunter’s 
wounds if neccessary. We two, Herr Pastor, will be neutral, so as to 
extend a timely intervention, if the good of the common weal shall be 
endangered.” 

There was an element of the comic in the head-forester’s enjoyment 
of this kind of controversy. Without caring at all for the subject in 
debate, without feeling himself in the least degree affected in regard to 
his own convictions and opinions by the overthrow of one or the other 
contending parties, he watched the rising and falling of the scales of 
the battle of words with an eagerness and a comfortable satisfaction, 
such as the politician feels at the varying contest between different 
tribes of Bedouins in the African desert. On the other hand, in regard 
to matters that concerned his own province, he was so firm, so decided 
and summary, that no controversy could ever arise in regard to them. 

Hausmann, meanwhile, had cast some annihilating glances towards 
his antagonist ; and Aunt Dorothea, exhibiting the greatest interest in 
every feature and movement, had hitched her chair along nearer the 
scene of action. 

“Well, Hochholz,” continued the head-forester, “why do you not 
answer the Herr Candidate’s question? What do you understand by 
sin?” 
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“Sin is the transgression of the command of God, or the command 
of reason,” Hochholz said in reply. 

“Then the command of God and the command of reason are one 
and the same thing, in your view?” inquired Hausmann. 

“ One and the same.” " 

“You grant, then, that there are these two different sources, — God 
and reason?” . 

“No, there is only one source, — reason ; which, in this instance, is 
regarded as a person, and is called God.” 

“Then God is your reason, or rather is only an image created by 
your imagination to express a particular conclusion of your reason? 
A metaphorical expression, is it not?” 

“So I understand it.” 

“ And what is your reason?” 

“ My me in its freest spontaneous activity.” 

“ Consequently God is an effect of your me.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ And you are yourself the originator of God! Herr Rationalist 
from the Rhine, you, the weak creature, the creator of him who has 
made heaven and earth! Will you not now admit, that, in ordinary life, 
such fancies as these are a justifiable cause for putting those who enter- 
tain them in a lunatic asylum?” 

“You are floored, Hochholz!” cried the head-forester, clapping his 
hands ; “you are floored! Victory, Herr Candidate! What do you 
think, Herr Pastor? Hochholz is down!” 

“I cannot admit that yet,” said Dorothea, looking disquietly at 
Hochholz. 

“Will you allow me now to ask a few questions, Herr Hausmann?” 
asked Hochholz quietly. 

“Most willingly.” 

“ God outside of your reason, — how is he made known to you?” 

“Through his Revelation.” 

“ And how is this made known?” 

“ By means of witnesses at the time it was given.” 

“ And how has this testimony come down to you?” 

“Tt has been transmitted.” 

“Ts all that has been transmitted true?” 

“No.” 

“ And by what means do you separate the true from the false in what 
has been handed down?” . 


“ By an investigation of the genuineness of the sources in which it 
is contained.” 
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“ Are the results of this investigation known certainly in advance?” 
“Not at all! In that case, there would be no need of investiga- 
tion.” 

_ “Then you make the existence of God, the existence of the highest 
and of the holy, depend upon the doubtful results of a historic investi- 
gation? What! Herr Orthodox from the Spieding Lake, has the exist- 
ence of the Creator of heaven and earth no reality to you, until the 
genuineness of a historical testimony has been established to your sat- 
isfaction ?” 

“J,” said the candidate, stammering, “I have —it is a maxim of 
mine to believe where my knowledge cannot extend.” 

“To believe without evidence?” 

“No — yes, yes, indeed !” 

“What do you believe without evidence? The testimony?” 

“No; but the voice awakened by God’s grace in my inmost soul.” 

“Then you believe in an inner suggestion ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Are all suggestions true?” 

——— 

“ How do you separate the true from the false? By your reason?” 

“No, no, not at all! I subject myself blindly to such operations.” 


** Even when they are not really operations of the grace of God?” 

“ My innermost feeling tells me that they are such.” 

“Then you subject yourself to them only in consequence of this in- 
nermost feeling?” 

“ Of course.” 


“Then not blindly?” 

“No: still— my maxim is ” — 

“You are floored, Herr Candidate! you are on your back!” cried the 
head-forester. Victory, Hochholz! to-day I triumph: to-morrow, you! 
What think you, Herr Pastor? Is there any help for the candidate? I 
think not.” 

“ Hochholz has at least this advantage,” remarked Aunt Dorothea, 
“that he does not contradict himself as Herr Hausmann does, But 
meanwhile, that this should be the whole of his victory, that the truth 
should not in its perfect splendor be manifested, Iam not at all 
satisfied.” 

“Nor I, nor I!” joined in the head-forester. They are both right, 
and both wrong: the contest is not yet settled. Herr Pastor, I believe 
your intervention is needed.” ° 

. You are greatly mistaken, Herr Assistant, if you think that I have 
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been routed and driven from the field by these few logical quibbles,” 
said the candidate, recovering his presence of mind. 

“Have we not fought with precisely the same sort of weapons ?” 
replied Hochholz. “But it is a part of the tactics of your side to 
object to the weapons of your opponents while availing yourself of 
them, so far as you can, for your own protection.” 

“Intervene, Herr Pastor,— intervene!” cried the head-forester. 
“Unless you do, no reconcilement can be brought about.” 

“Meanwhile, a suspension of hostilities!” said Frau Sara, who 
had just come in, and placed the chairs at the table made ready for 
tea. 

They complied without a dissenting voice, and in cheerful mood par- 
took of Frau Sara’s frugal meal. Aunt Dorothea was the only one, 
who, in diametrical contrast with Herr Hausmann, formed an exception ; 
hardly touching the food, and feeling dissatisfied with the interruption. 
Before they had risen from the table, she turned to her brother with the 
words, “Don’t forget to remind the Herr Pastor of the intervention 
expected from him.” 

The head-forester, however, was not the man to forget the prac- 
tical for the theoretical, and he was in favor of giving to everything its 
time. When, therefore, Aunt Dorothea, thinking he had not under- 
stood her, repeated what she had said, he replied, not in the gentlest 
tone, — 

“There’s nothing so imbecile, and, at the same time, so insatiate, as 
a thinking woman like Aunt Dorothea! She flies over mountain and 
valley, through heaven and hell ; but, if there’s a single chip thrown in 
the way, she must be lifted over it, and that, too, straight off, without a 
moment’s delay, just as if the removal of this obstacle would open a 
clear path direct to Sirius! Herr Pastor, just a mouthful more of 
caseus et panis, Marianne, thought seems to have taken hold of you, 
too, especially of your feet: twice I have pointed to the empty bottle.” 

Marianne, who really had no idea what they had been talking about, 
took the reproof quietly, and bestirred herself. But Dorothea did not 
allow her brother’s remark to remain unanswered. 

“T must confess that it is inexplicable to me, how people can endure 
to eat and drink when the most vital issues are pending. And I know, 
too, that the Herr Pastor has been prepared this long time to open 
again the obstructed path.” 

The pastor, who smiled at Dorothea’s confidence, did not at all 
entertain the view, that a question, like the one under consideration, 


should be treated as a subject of ordinary tea-table conversation, or 
7 
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that it could be brought to any satisfactory conclusion. On the one 
hand, however, it had not been usual, at the forest-house in Enten- 
bruch, to shrink from the discussion of the most serious matters ; 
and, on the other hand, he was generally able to give them such 
a turn that no sting should be left behind, even in the most sensitive 
minds. 

“Once on a time,” he began, “men had no fire. They lived, poor 
and wretched, in a direful struggle with darkness and cold. Then the 
lightning struck a tree, so that the blaze flamed up; and one among 
them said, ‘See! this is fire: it gives warmth and light.’ And they went 
and brought away the fire, and extolled the man as a wise man, for they 
enjoyed the blessing of its heat and light. They cherished and pre- 
served it with great care, and built for it hearths. But in some places 
the fire was blown out by the wind ; in others, extinguished by the rain ; 
and, in others, it died out for want of fuel. Then they rubbed dry chips 
together, or struck upon the flint-stone, or collected the sunbeams in a 
crystal, and so obtained the needed fire. 

“ And then one said to his fellow, ‘Look! your fire is not the genuine 
fire, even though it gives warmth and light; for you make it yourself. 
Come to me, for I have the fire that came originally from the lightning 
that struck the tree, before you ever thought of discovering it for your- 
self.’ 

“ And the other said, ‘ Look! your fire is not the right fire, let it give 
‘heat and light as it will; for, if the tempest blows upon it, it is all « 
lost. Come here: I get it out of the crystal, I strike it from the rock, 
where it had its dwelling-place before you thought of looking for its 
help.’ 

“ And the one said, ‘ You have it through me.’ 

“ And the other, ‘ You have it through me.’ 

“And so they engaged in a violent contest, hurled about the fire- 
brands, and burned each other to death. Then their brethren came 
together, and, weeping, said, ‘Our blessings have they turned into a 
curse to themselves.’ ” 

The pastor said no more. 

“ Well, Hochholz,” were the words with which the head-forester broke 
the pause, “what is your opinion now?” : 

Hochholz seemed plunged in deep thought. But the candidate 
said, “Ommne simile claudicat” (every simile halts.) 

“O divine power of the symbol!” cried Dorothea. “Oh! how right 
Goethe was when he said, — 





Patience. 


** All that passes away 
Is but a symbol: 
All that is actual 


‘ Here is incomplete.’” 


With these words of Dorothea, the conversation closed for to-day, as 
it was time to separate. Friedrich accompanied the two guests with a 
lantern until they had passed through the wood. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





PATIENCE. 


ALE gleaming through the mist and shade 
I see thee on thy height, 
And stretch my tired arms, undismayed, 
Up towards thee through the night. 


Stars rise and set, moons wax and wane 
Above thy steadfast head, 

Thy lips close-shut on endless pain 
And silent as the dead ; 


Thine eyes bent down where on the sands 
The firm-set feet are pressed, 
Thy folded arms with clenchéd hands 
" Above the quiet breast. 


I struggle on through night and storm 
To where thou standest still, — 

No curve of all thy perfect form 
Not tense with conquering will. 


Yet when I reach thee there, and stand 
And clasp thee, all my own, — 
Shall I not, as I touch thy hand, 
Be also turned to stone? 









NOTES. 


ORDIALLY we greet our friends. 
to each and all! 














A happy New Year 





RECENTLY, while looking over a long file of letters received dur- 
ring the year 1869, — notwithstanding we occasionally chanced 
upon one of a scolding temper, provoked of course by some 
shortcoming of our own, — we experienced the pleasure of hav- 
ing so extended an acquaintance. A peculiarity—and one we 
gratefully appreciate— of the largest part of these communi- 
cations is, they are not merely business letters. We meet with 
many happy words and thoughtful sentences. It has occurred 
to us that out of these five years of encopraging responses and 
critical messages could be formed an entertaining and profitable 
chapter. Before the year closes we may be able to accomplish 
for our public the agreeable task of making one. 

We are reminded also, in reading these letters, that our sub- 
scribers are widely separated from each other. Nearly every 
State in the Union is represented by our list. This fact shows 
that there is not a large number residing in any one town. 
But the supposition, frequently repeated, that most of our sub- 
scribers live in New England, or in Massachusetts, is a mis- 
taken one. Quite one-half reside in the middle and western 
States. Tue Rapicat finds no friends more steadfast and ap- 
preciative than at the West. California sends a fair list, and a 
hearty, generous word. Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio do not forget us, 
but each year increases their support. With this we are certainly 
pleased, and doubt not 1870 will bring us from that quarter many 
new acquaintances. It is, perhaps, a superflous thing to urge 
upon any our wish in this respect. We understand that the name 
of our magazine is itself an obstacle to be overcome in reaching 
many well-disposed persons whose prejudices are yet strong, 
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We realized this at the start. But unless the magazine could 
live by frankly confessing its character, we could take no pleas- 
ure in its being alive. It must represent the radical change 
which is taking place in the religious convictions of the Ameri- 
can people, or we could have no excuse for publishing it. Mere 
Liberalism is a doubtful commodity. The departure from the 
old is to be marked and unmistakable. It is a percetvable transi- 
tion. It is no more nor less than an abandonment of Personal 
Authority for the controlling influence of Ideas. Let our friends 
help us to make this thought clear, and on that basis get as 
many subscribers as possible. Success will be pleasant. Fail- 
ure will be no discouragement. 
. 

Ir should not be forgotten that the radical element is at pres- 
ent actively enlisted in comparatively few souls, though in an 
age like this there will be manifest much thoughtless zeal, spend- 
ing itself in fierce controversy, or in partisan movements striv- 
ing for numerical strength. Radicalism is a leaven in the 
nature of man; but it depends on the man himself whether or 
not he is able to accord to it its best expression and largest 
success. A man reads the call to reform in the dissatisfaction 
he has with himself and his surroundings of society. He sees, 
too, that a large proportion of the people are without desire or 
energy in the matter of improvement, and that the first energy 
they will be likely to display wilf be in opposition to any propos- 
al he has to make. He should not murmur at this indisposition ; 
he should commend it to an extent ; for certain amounts of cau- 
tion, reluctance, and of laziness even, serve by testing to distin- 
guish the wise innovation from its contrary,— allow time for a 
pretentious, self-secking spirit to subside. One who has faith 
in his thought can afford to wait. He who is only anxious for 
notoriety shall have a chance to boil over, and drown himself in 
his foam. The slow movement of the world, therefore, has its 
uses. One would prefer that it should throw cold water for a 
season rather than catch afire. 


THE religious sentiment is abandoned whenever an effort is 
made to organize and propagate it. It disappears where “ de- 
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nominational activity” begins. T'e church fosters a mediocre 
goodness, an effeminate saintliness, neither enjoyable by God or 
profitable to man. We speak considerately, not unmindful of 
many whose ability to throw off the church-disease, or thrive in 
spite of its presence, commends them to the world’s esteem ; but 
the common level of souls have made little else of church privi- 
leges than a questionable mush of good feeling. Is not even 
that something? But is there not somewhat that is better? 


Ir is‘not a sign of depravity when the “unconverted” feel a 
sense of shame at seriously treating the invitations of the revi- 
valist. It is the evidence of self-respect, of native virtue, that 
is reluctant to sacrifice itself, Why should there have4een writ- 
ten a hymn which begins, “ Ashamed of Jesus!” ? Was it not the 
Christian comment upon this self respecting virtue we speak of ? 
There would be no more reason for being “ashamed ‘of Jesus” 
than of another, if his importance was not exaggerated. In the 
most stolid natures, there arises a justifiable pride. To bow is 
to debase their own manhood; and they are “ashamed” td do 
that. The protest is against a demoralization of the intellect ; 
against a softening of the heart which is perilous. 


Ir is such manifestations of noble character as the following 
brief letter exhibits which win for Robert Collyer so large a 
share of love and admiration. 


Editor Liberal Christian : — Will you permit me to correct a mistake 
in your paper for this week, in which I am made to preach a sermon 
in Washington, and in the course of it to denounce Mr. Colfax for 
what he did by the death-bed of Mr. Richardson. 

I did not preach in Washington, and, if I had, could not have con- 
demned what Mr. Colfex has done, because I should have done just 
the same thing myself if I had not been prevented by instant and 
pressing duties. ; 

I loved Richardson almost as a brother, believed in him as a true 
gentleman, and was always glad to see him in my home, and I did not 
believe he had done wrong in the matter for which he has met his 
death. And if now it can be proven that he did go wrong in a way I 
could not believe of him when he kissed my little children, a month 
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ago, and if I knew that Colfax knew it, —a thing not for a moment to 
be believed, — still I would thank him as a minister for letting his love 
to his friend, in these sad moments, master all things, and for comrade- 
ship and loyalty, leaping to that bedside that he might cheer the part- 
ing soul, and bid the dear fellow good-by as he started on a journey to 
which there is no return. His sin I must condemn if it is proven 
against him; but even that cannot alter my love for him and my 
tender regard for all that was good and true in his life. Let who will 
cast stones on his grave, — I cannot. ROBERT COLLYER. 


In New York, Mr. Frothingham has recently preached a 
timely and able discourse on “The Foes of Society.” We 
regret we cannot command the space for some extracts. He 
deals with the sensational, money-making journalism of that 
city in a manner that calls forth its bitterest abuse. But he has, 
we are told from many quarters, won the hearty support of a 
large number of new and excellent friends. His altogether 
manly and humane course during the last few excited weeks of 
the Richardson-and-McFarland controversy gains the quiet sup- 
port of a class of people whose integrity of character is not 
marketable. ‘“ Sanctity of marriage” has received no detriment 
by his conduct. The pretense of “the press” to the contrary 
isasham. But—it pays. 


Here is a text for New-York journals — “The World,” “The 
Sun,” and “ The Herald” —to exercise their virtue upon: Whom 
God hath joined together, no MAN can put asunder. 


Mr. Murray’s discourses on the subject of the Bible and the 
common schools present many good points, and some extremely 
weak ones. His view of the Bible is, that as an authority on 
science, politics, and on all subjects but such as are of a spirits 
ual nature, it is without value. In the spiritual realm it deals 
with absolute, positive truths, which are not subject to changes 
incident to the growth and development of the human race, but 
are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. He predicted, that, 
if Orthodoxy continued to insist on the book as authority to 
men of science, it would come into such disrepute as to be 
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swept away,-and Orthodoxy would perish with it. In the spir- 
itual realm it could maintain its ground against all odds. He 
would cling to it only for its spiritual truths, holding other por- 
tions to be but the record of the imperfect knowledge of ages 
long passed away. 

As to reading the book in the schools, he grants the force 
of the arguments against such practice, but finds a new ground 
of justification. American civilization is Protestant, the Bible 
the only symbol of Protestantism: to remove the Bible from the 
schools is something like tearing down the country’s flag. 


THE retirement of W. T. Clarke from “The Liberal Chris- 
tian” will be regretted by all who have known how largely he 
contributed to make the paper of interest to the present gen- 
eration. Mr. Clarke states in his valedictory that he left his 
post because those who controlled the paper had decided to 
give it a more denominational and conservative tone. It was 
plain that he was only able to get this avowal in print by not 
consulting with Mr. Bellows and his friends; for in the next 
issue, in a “leader” evidently written by Mr. Bellows, they deny 
that there is to be any such backward movement, and assert 
that the change of editor was effected in order to make the 
paper even more liberal and catholic. This statement, coming 
from the source it does, will hardly be believed, though it may 
pass for what it is worth. Mr. Clarke’s fitness for the position 
of editor is unquestionable. Whatever “ The Liberal Christian” 
may become in the future, it is not too much to say that it owes 
its present importance to Mr. Clarke’s editorial labors. This is 
not our judgment alone. 


Tue Horticultural Hall Sunday-afternoon Lectures will open 
Jan. 23, and will be conducted as stated elsewhere in an adver- 
tisernent. The subjects are very suggestive, and promise to 
present radical religious thought in all its relations to life. Such 
a course of lectures should be given in other cities. The differ- 
ence between Boston arfd other places where it is said there is 
no demand for them is simply that a few men and women in 
Boston have created ademand. Why do not other people in 
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other localities do the same? It. is the work to be done, and 
some one or two have always to make the first move. 


THE arguments on the removal of the Bible from the com- 
mon schools in Cincinnati have been very able. We shall refer 
to them hereafter. There can be but one issue to this contro- 
versy everywhere: the bibles will be removed. 


Tue CHURCH OF THE UNITY, Boston, has decided, before 
voting on the settlement of a successor to Mr. Hepworth, to 
hear quite a list of prominent radical preachers. Longfellow, 
Weiss, Frothingham, Chadwick, May, Cram, and others, have 
been invited to occupy its desk for a series of Sundays, begin- 
ning on next Sunday (Dec. 26) with Joseph May. 


Tue REVOLUTION marks its prospectus for 1870 for our con- 
sideration ; and we are glad to say that this journal, which has 
never lacked the quality of earnestness, has steadily advanced in 
ability as an advocate of the new career that is opening up for 
women, and seems now to have established itself in the esteem 
and support of a large and intelligent public. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton is editor, and Miss Susan B, Anthony proprietor. 
It is sold at $3.00 a year. If ability and earnestness, and char- 
acter withal, may command success, “ The Revolution” will not 
come to an untimely or unfruitful end. 


Mr. Wasson, by simply writing out his experience “On Board 
an Emigrant Ship,” has suddenly blossomed into a popular lec- 
turer. We have rumors of “great enthusiasm” from the neigh- 
boring towns. We hope the winter may not pass without his 
reading this lecture in Boston. 


TuE lecture by Frederick Douglass in the Parker Fraternity 
Course this winter is pronounced one of the best that has been 
given, his subject being, “Our Composite Nationality.” 


D. H. Montcom_ery is delivering a very interesting and in- 
structive lyceum lecture upon “ The Natural History of a Drop 
of Blood.” 
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PREHISTORIC NATIONS. By John D. Baldwin, A.M. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 18609. 

In the tenth chapter of Genesis are to be found the oldest ethnological 
traditions of the Hebrew people, drawn from a period much anterior to the 
beginnings of their own national existence. The three sons of Noah, it is 
there said, were Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Noah is, of course, a mythical 
personage, symbolizing the supposed unity of the human race. His “sons,” 
however, are to be considered more gravely: they are not individuals, but 
races. Shem, or Sem, signifies the human stock, thence called Semitic, of 
which the Hebrews and Northern and Central Arabs are living representa- 
tives. Japhet denotes the race now known as Aryan, formerly Japhetic, or, 
from its language, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European. So far modern inter- 
pretation proceeds securely, and its results have already become popular. 
But who and what was Ham? This is not only a vexed question, but one 
that has been vexatiously mooted. Much superfluous —ingenuity, we were 
about to say, but stupidity were the correcter term — much labor, let us say, 
has been expended in the endeavor to make Ham signify the Negro race. 
But, in the Hebrew tradition, the Phenicians and the city-builders of Babylo- 
nia are expressly identified with the posterity of Ham. That fact alone 
makes it ridiculous, of course, to pretend that the Hamites were negroes, 
while it gives us every reason to suppose that they were, equally with the 
Aryans and Semites, an Asiatic race. It is distinctly suggested moreover, 
by this account, that they were of the three stocks the most advanced in 
civilization. No others are mentioned as founding cities. The eldest son 
of Canaan is Sidon, and the borders of Canaan extend from Sidon unto 
Gaza. Nimrod, son of Cush, the eldest son of Ham, built Babel or 
Babylon, and Erech and Accad Calneh. From Babel went forth Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh. The Hamites then, according to this venerable 
record, were a distinct race, were Asiatics, were notable as builders of 
cities, were the first who gained this distinction; and were accord- 
ingly, so far as Hebrew tradition knows, the pioneer race in civilization. 
All these indications are more and more sustained by the latest investiga- 
tion. Numbers of scholars, of whom Bunsen is the boldest and most ambi- 
tious, have persisted in endeavoring to explain away the Biblical account, 
and to resolve the three sons of “ Noah” into two; but the enterprise pros- 
pers less and less as investigation proceeds, and we already see that it will 
have to be abandoned. The testimony of those who lived on the spot, and 
spoke from immediate observation, ought to be worth more than the prepos- 
session and prejudice of an age so far removed as ours; and research is 
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rapidly showing that it is indeed worth more. The Hebraic prejudice which 
would assign to civilization a source exclusively Semitic, and the European 
prejudice which would trace its origin exclusively to the Aryan stock, are in 
a way to be equally confounded. 

Mr. Baldwin has popularized, in a style somewhat too dogmatic, and yet 
with conspicuous ability, the results ot those late researches which tend to 
sustain the most ancient and trustworthy tradition. He has seen—and, as 
we think, the perception is creditable to his intelligence—that no clear 
account can be given of the ethnology of southwestern Asia and northeastern 
Africa, so long as writers are determined to regard their civilization as origi- 
nally Semitic, with a subsequent infusion of the Aryan element. 

Confusion follows confusion until this obstinate prepossession is surren- 
dered, and the significance of the old Hebrew tradition fully admitted. Once 
that this clew has been accepted, Mr. Baldwin has found, with every step, 
new inducements for following it. Much in mythology, in legend, in the old- 
est reminiscences of authentic history, in the remaining monuments of pri- 
meval times, in philology, etc., becomes comparatively clear, and gives 
promise of yet greater clearness, when the eye has fastened definitely upon 
that “third race,” of which, according to Genesis, the Cushites or Ethiopi- 
ans were the oldest, and the Phenicians the youngest, branch. Mr. Baldwin 
has gathered together from Hebrew, Greek, Arabian, Persian, and Hindoo 
writers, from modern writers upon India, from travelers, from archeological 
investigation in Mesopotamia, Phenicia, Egypt, and elsewhere, a gredt num- 
ber of hints concerning this Hamitic race, and its civilization ; and in doing 
so has exhibited not only an honorable industry, but much penetration and 
interpretative power. The conviction grows upon one in reading the book, 
and still more in pursuing elsewhere the subject of it, that in the main he is 
right, and is sure to be sustained by future investigation. Already, confirma- 
tions begin to come in, all the more convincing that they are made quite in- 
dependently not only of his labors, but of his guiding perception. Mr. Fer- 
gusson has, from the study of mythology as commemorated by architectural 
remains, determined the existence of a highly civilized and widely diffused 
people, neither Semitic nor Aryan, but anterior to both. Curiously, too, he 
gives it an almost world-wide extent, inviting the same sneer which a critic 
in the “ North-American Review” has bestowed upon Mr. Baldwin. We 
have not the smallest doubt that the attempt to describe all civilization as 
derived from the Aryans and Semites, and to include all other Asiatic peo- 
ples under the common appellation Turanian, will, before many years, be 
wholly abandoned ; and that the wonder will then be how this superstition 
—for science has its superstitions no less than theology — could have main- 
tained itself so long. In the main, then, we are disposed to look upon Mr. 
Baldwin’s conclusions as indisputable, and to think that he may calmly await 
their general acceptance. 

His book, however, is open to some censure. The evidence he adduces 
is cumulative: it is for the most part a collection of hints, which is canvinc- 
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ing only by its total impression. But he so constantly dogmatizes in a con- 
fident and somewhat sweeping style, in advance of all evidence, as to beget 
a doubt, if not a contrary prejudice, in the mind of the reader; while the 
proofs which he collects are necessarily so delicate as to look thin and in- 
substantial beside the blunt assertions with which he compels them to stand 
in comparison. He breaks his fine threads one after another by an unneces- 
sary strain ; and, though well spun together, they would make a strong cord, 
strong enough, perhaps, to sustain all, or nearly all, the conclusions which 
he would make to depend upon them, yet, when pulled at separately in this 
premature way, they yield. Had he first adduced all his hints and interpre- 
tations, and done so in a style corresponding to the delicacy which must 
necessarily characterize them, he might then have stated his conclusions 
with the same uncompromising positiveness, without giving them the same 
gratuitous air. Unfortunately, while possessed of a keen eye for the general 
direction of concurrirg probabilities, he has little skill in handling and pre- 
senting them. Sometimes, moreover, he not only anticipates, not only com- 
pels separate probabilities to bear an excessive strain in detail, but says this 
“was” so, and that ‘must have been” so, when in fact the evidence is mere- 
ly suggestive, and not determinative. It is extremely difficult for him to give 
half-lights and glimmers-for just what they are: he must needs declare the 
faint ray of a taper to the noonday sunshine. His petulance towards the 
ordinary chronology, again, is somewhat needless. A few sentences on that 
matter would have sufficed ; and would have been the more effectual, the 
more calm and tolerant their tone. 

But the faults of his work are faults of manner: its merits lie deeper, and 
are by no fault of manner to be annulled. A good reader will easily pass 
over the former to find the latter. And we scarce conceive it possible that 
a good reader should rise from the perusal to his book without a settled con- 
viction, that, whatever deduction from the writer’s opinions may prove neces- 
sary, the fact of such a race and such a civilization as he asserts is not 
henceforth to be denied. “Such a civilization,” we say, — perhaps not so 
illustrious altogether, perhaps not so extremely ancient, as he supposes it, 
but nevertheless a civilization very ancient, with noble features, and having 
its origin with a people of southwestern Asia, neither Semitic, Aryan, nor 
Turanian. 

It is probable, however, that this able writer does not make sufficient 
allowance for the early mixture of races, which must have taken place, and 
doubtless began:at a very early period, in this region. The Aryans crossed 
it on their way to Europe ; and if the Pelasgians were Aryans, as seems in- 
disputable, the presence of this race in Europe mnst be carried back to a 
period not far from 2000 years B. C., while the beginning of their westward 
movement must be assigned a much earlier date. The indications are, that 
the Semites “journeyed from the East” quite as soon; unless indeed there 
be some probability that the Aryans were pushed out of western Asia into 
Europe by the pressure of Semitic tribes from behind. At any rate, their 
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meeting with the Hamites took place very early. Mr. Baldwin assumes that 
it did so, and thinks that they were driven back from lower Chaldea by the 
advance of the latter upon the valley. Probably, however, they were driven 
back only as the Iberians were by Phenicians, the Gauls by the Romans, 
and the Anglo-Saxons by the Normans. An intermixture of races under 
the guidance and domination of the Cushites is what probably took place ; 
Babel or Babylon—perhaps not the city known in later times under this 
name — would, from its geographical situation and great antiquity, very prob- 
ably be the focus of this intermixture ; and the aggregation at that point of 
different races and languages gave rise, it may be supposed, to the mythus 
of the confusion of tongues. 

It may be observed, too, that Asshur, who went forth from Babel, and built 
Nineveh, is subsequently named as of the stock of Shem. This may indi- 
cate that the Semitic portion of the population of the former city withdrew 
in numbers, and founded a new city, or more probably that the city was 
founded by Cushites, but, by a later and progressive infusion of the Semitic 
element, took the color of this race. Either of these suppositions would 
agree with the existing monuments ; but the latter is preferable. This mix- 
ture of races would account for the linguistic resemblances upon which Bun- 
sen rests his ill-considered argument; and, had Mr. Baldwin made due allow- 
ance for it, he would have avoided, better than he has done, the appearance 
of partisanship, while he would have been able to assign a reason for many 
seeming discrepancies, —as, for example, for the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the supposed language of the Phenicians — that is, of the later Phe- 
nicians — and their architectural monuments and primitive character. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether it was not to this Semitic influx 
that the “ Cushites ” at last succumbed elsewhere, as it is obvious that they 
did in Arabia. In Boston, the births from foreign-born parents are propor- 
tionally about three to one. Were, now, the Anglo-Saxon population con- 
fined to Boston and the towns of the coast, while -the interior was occupied 
by amother Ireland, in which the Erse language prevailed, it probably might 
happen that the English language would be gradually overcome, while the 
language finally established would retain many traces of that which it had 
superseded. Quite probably it was a similar process which went on in Phe- 
nicia and Chaldea. A mixed language steadily verging towards the Semitic 
character, and yet always retaining Hamitic traits, would be the result. Was 
not this the actual result? Wecommend Mr. Baldwin’s work as affording 
an excellent opening into such inquiries. . 

The author says modestly, “I do not write for learned archeologists. 
They have written for me.” In effect, he has posted the more thoughtful 
reading public in advance of the scholars; and the latter should put their 
best foot foremost if they are to regain the lead. 

Some of his criticism is particularly good. That, for example, bestowed 
upon Rawlinson’s “ Chaldean chronology” — his indebtedness to Rawlinson 
is very frankly acknowledged —cuts like a knife. The keenness is not out 
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of place. Rawlinson’s acceptance of the “ most ingenious” jugglery of Dr. 
Brandis, and his subsequent unqualified attribution to Berosus of dates man- 
ufactured at Bonn, is a proceduré which one cannot esteem creditable. Bald- 
win’s objection to the unlimited extension of late given to the term “ Turani- 
an” is equally well founded. This term, as employed by Max Miiller in the 
“ Philosophy of Universal History,” was used guardedly. It was intended 
to describe a class, or at least a body, of languages having certain definite 
characteristics in common. These characteristics were not of a nature, it 
was admitted, to constitute a positive proof of family relationship. The 
argument was, that the conditions did not admit of such proof, and that it 
should not be demanded. But this being, from the nature of the case, ex- 
cluded, Miiler claimed that the common ttraits which he noted should 
be accepted as presumptive evidence of unity. But, 0° late, “ Turan” 
has become the general receptacle for all the ignorance which any one was 
disposed to pass off for knowledge. ‘ Turanian” has come to serve the 
same purpose with the moderns which “ Scythian” served with the ancients. 
Or, rather, an injustice is done to the ancients by the comparison: the for- 
mer term is employed more sweepingly than the latter. In excepting to its 
use in this indiscriminate way, Baldwin has shown the strong, good sense 
which is a trait of his mind. In fine, while too dogmatic, and sometimes, it 
would seem, a little excessive, he is always clear, always able, always full of © 
matter, and generally convincing. D. A. W. 






THE CAREER OF THE GOD-IDEA IN History. By Hudson Tuttle, author 
of “ Arcana of Nature,” “ Origin and Antiquity of Man,” etc. Boston: 
Adams & Co., 25 Bromfield Street. 

With the advance of the positive, the theological method is gradually 
being supplanted. This has to be constantly changing its base, modifying 
its tactics, and inventing new resources of defense. 

In this view, we weicome Mr. Tuttle’s book as a contribution to a Work 
that must and will be done. We think the book a contribution to the philos- 
ophy of the subject mainly. Its compendium of facts, though well given, is 
but a part, and that perhaps a small part, of the evidence which the case 
requires. An account of the God-idea of the various historical peoples of 
the world has its uses, but it does not shed as much light as we could wish 
on the career of the God-idea. The reason is this: these ideas belong to 
peoples in the highest form of civilization to which they ever attained. They 
only partially indicate the successive stages of a career. It may be true that 
Egypt learned of India, Greece of Egypt, and Rome of Greece ; but the 
newer people learned the perfected ideas of the older people, and had its own 
modified and perfected thereby. In this there is something of what we 
designate by the term “career.” But this, I submit, does not altogether 
meet the requirements of the case. What we want is not so much to know 
what the perfected ideas of the various peoples were, as what the ideas of 
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God are, which pertain to the same people, in the several stages of its evolu- 
tion from savage to civilized life. A thorough and complete body of history 
and philosophy on this subject is a work stilf for the future, a work which 
will require a great deal of learning, and patient, candid research. Lubbock, 
Max Miiller, Brinton, Baring-Gould, Tuttle, and still others, are working out 
the parts: the synthesis will come by and by. 

The God-ideas of ail the peoples who live in the wilderness — so far as 
they have ideas at all— bear a certain resemblance to each other: there is a 
point which is common to them all. The same thing is true of the ideas of 
peoples who are a little higher in the scale of civilization, while in some 
respects they differ from those of savages. We may affirm the same of the 
entire scale from savage peoples, passing threugh barbarism, semi-civiliza- 
tion, civilization, and enlightenment, to those who are most deeply imbued 
with the spirit of philosophy and science. Progress from the lowest to the 
highest is that which constitutes the career. A systematic treatise on the 
subject would identify the different stages of this career, together with the 
stages of social life and the degrees of intellectual culture to which they 
respectively belong. Judged by this standard, the merits of the book before 
us, as a treatise on the career of the God-idea, is to be found mainly in the 
opening and closing chapters. The first treats of the “Savage views of 
God,” the last is on the “ Ultimate of the God-idea.” We like them both. 
Our interest centres mainly in the last. We believe that its philosophy is 
true, and will stand after all the theologies have fallen. 

The author fully recognizes the philosophical significance of the tendency 
of the human mind to the anthropomorphic conception of God. He says 


[pp. 191, 2]: — 


For, say these theorists, man is a reverential being. He has veneration 
for a superior being ; which desire presupposes its answer, — the existence 
of a being to worship. «But how worship a principle? How reverence an 
impersonal essence? How feel loving or grateful to an attribute? It is 
impossible. As soon as these feelings arise, the attribute becomes incar- 
nated: we are worshiping a personality. What is this being? Our own 
ideas incarnated. In proof, is Jehovah more than an unlimited Jew, the most 
cruel, bloodthirsty, and criminal race the sun ever shone upon? Is Brahma 
more than the ideal of the cringing, servile Hindoo? Is Ormuzd more than 
the reflection of the highly imaginary and heated fancy of the Persian? Is 
Christ more than the enlargement of refined morality as exhibited in devel- 
oped man? Is any man’s God much greater than himself? Does he possess 
power or faculties which Ae cannot suppose himself capable of possessing ? 
These are pertinent questions, which never have been, never can be, met; 
and their answer unravels all the mysteries of the theologies of the world. 
While man has thought to worship God, he has worshiped, instead, the 
reflected image of himself. 


Again [p. 215]: — 


Everywhere we have found God the ideal of what #zan should be; that 
being the highest conception it is possible for man to attain. This is right. 
The ideal, perfect man should receive the homage of his fellows. This les- 
son we are now applying, — the divinity of man. 
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With regard to the ultimate of the God-idea, we quote [p. 212]: — 


Now we ask what is the meaning of these phenomena. Is a divine, 
omnipotent planner at the head? and does his essence pervade them all ? 
Perhaps: we know not. This we do know, —that the compensation and 
design we observe do not prove the existence of intelligence. We have 
endeavored to settle this point. The essence may exist too deeply seated for 
finite comprehension ; but, in the absence of ail knowledge, we cannot receive 
this theory. The true philosopher must await the proof, patiently, expect- 
antly, and, when it does come, be ready to receive, hospitably entertain, 
and promulgate it to the world. Something underlies all these specialities ; 
and that something we have asserted, and attempted to prove, fo be the 
attributes of matter, those properties on which its existence depends, which 
make it matter. A finality is jmpossible to reach; yet, at least, a rational 
system of investigation may be marked out, and a better system of theo- 
philosophy presented. The law by which this equilibrium is established and 
maintained is clearly defined as being constitutional and inherent in the 
universe, and on this basis all investigation should be conducted. If we 
philosophize, here our theories rest ; and if we study specialities, here we find 
a foundation capable of supporting all nature, and showing unity amid her 
infinite diversity. 


Once more [pp. 215, 6]: — 


All we 4xow are phenomena and their laws. The laws are modes of 
action growing out of the constitution of matter itself. By the limitation of 
our minds, we cannot know anything beyond that point. 

In that misty land of clouds and conjecture, the theologian and oy 4 
sician have an ample field to wander, and perhaps they may bring forth 
something which the present methods of science cannot obtain; but the 
experience of the past does not hold out the inducements of a very ardent 
hope. They can no more pass words for thought, however intricately inter- 
woven. The age has outgrown them.and their methods. What we know, 
what we can prove, is its inexorable demand. Beyond matter and its laws 
may stand an Infinite Supreme; but in the absolute impossibility of our 
understanding him, in the total absence of any revelation except nature to us 
from him, we can learn nothing by reasoning on his &ttributes, and must rest 
content. 

All this may be said to be irreverent and irreligious. ‘Indeed !””—we 
imagine our author replying, — “not more so than when science unsettled 
the ‘foundations of the earth,’ stopped the sun, set the earth agoing, destreyed 
the Biblical account of creation, and, with scalpel and microscope in hand, 
walked into the secret chambers of vital existence, and desecrated even the 
mysteries of divine thought. This was irreverent to the Scriptures, to reli- 
gion, to the church, to God: it was reckless and audacious. If the conser- 
vators of faith could have kept these explorers and thinkers reverent, if they 
could have staunched the stream of inquiry at its source, they would assur- 
edly have done it. They did not scruple at the means: they don’t now. 
But who is the reverent man? He who never questions the faith to which 
he was educated, but ever bewails the work that is enlarging the boundaries 
of known truth? Or is it he who prefers the truth to all things, asking only 
if it be truth, come whence, or lead whither, it may? The ease and respect- 
ability of conserving error may be very reverent: we hope we have none of 
that sort of religion. We choose rather to be censured for convictions which 
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are forced upon us by the canons of logic, by our instincts of generalization, 
by all the necesities of candid research.” 

Again is our author waited upon with the protest that our religious nature 
demands faith and confidence in what lies beyond the reach of scientific 
discernment: that it demands reliance on a personal Supreme. “It would 
be a wonder if it did not,” we imagine the quiet reply; “being trained, 
as it has in all times past, in perfect innocence of the developments of 
modern research. The claims of a particular phase of religious desire 
might have been adduced in support of such a proposition when it was uni- 
versally believed that all these things had been arranged by divine purpose, 
and the known existence of desire was held to be proof of the unknown 
existence of the thing desired. But, since the doctrine of evolution has 
shown how much the conditions of life, of training, of the influence of mind 
on mind, have to do with making human nature just what it is in any of its 
special phases, we readily perceive that the yearning for faith in a personal 
Deity, who is consciously watching, with a father’s interest, all the little 
details of our life, so far from proving the existence of such a being, only 
proves the character of the conditions and training which necessarily gen- 
erate such yearning. The savage’s confidence in the conjurer’s power to 
make it rain, and his desire to have the elements thus controlled, prove 
nothing but the character of said savage’s education.” 

We may add, that on this very idea a great battle is yet to be fought. 
Those influential classes, whose “stock in trade” consists in the anthropo- 
morphic divinities, will not, without a terrible struggle, permit the modern 
spirit to set aside their craft as an encumbrance, which a people with 
rational education and the scientific control of most of the conditions of its 
life may dispense with. 

Mr. Tuttle is a writer of acknowledged authority in the ranks of Spirit- 
ualism. We should not have guessed his “spiritual” affiliations from the 
reading of this book. Its methods are not inspirational: they are posi- 
tive. If the work will do anything towards infusing a taste for sounder 
methods in the treatment of religious subjects, it will serve a worthy end. 
Its philosophy is large, its truths general ; and we wish it a wide circulation. 

a & 


Across AMERICA AND AsIA. Notes of a Five-Years’ Journey around the 
World, and of Residence in Arizona, Japan, and China. By Raphael 
Pumpelly, Professor in Harvard University, and some time Mining 
Engineer in the service of the Chinese and Japanese Governments. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1870. 

Such is the title of one of the most interesting and instructive books of 
travels that we ever read. The author, starting from the silver mines of the 
Santa Rita in Arizona, made his way thence, through some most perilous 
scenes and risks from men and climate, to California, where, taking ship for 
Honolulu, and from that port to Japan, went afterwards to China, crossed the 
Great Wall, and finished off his little tour with an overland jpurney of three 
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thousand miles through Siberia, in a kibitha, or sleigh. Everywhere, in the 
midst of different climates that ranged from 110° above to 70° below zero, 
among languages of the most difficult structure, and peoples that taxed his 
genius for accommodation either to be at home with them or to escape from 
them, and passing with cheerful digestion across variegated tracts of diet, 


his observing faculty never seems to have been put out or paralyzed. He 
picks up, along this great route of travel, curious customs of religion, queer 
manners, charming bits of anecdote, and recites his hair-breadth escapes 
simply, but with great effect. The most thrilling account of personal dan- 
ger that we have met for a long time is contained in his chapters upon Ari- 
zona, where he went to superintend some silver mines. ‘The whole experi- 
ence in that outlawed region must be read consecutively. To quote some 
absorbing pages would be only to detach them from the places where they 
earn their best effect. 

His remarks upon the treatment of the Indians show that he anticipated 
the policy which the President has lately inaugurated. And indeed, in all 
that he has to say about Chinese character, immigration, and treatment, 
about the traits of the Japanese and other people, he shows that he pos- 
sesses liberal views and an excellent judgment. 

He quotes sparingly from other books, and has evidently not made up his 
own with much use of the observation of other travelers. This lends great 
freshness to the long route. We are in his company, and never tire so long 
as he is so alert in every sense, so cool of temper, and so quick to show the 
humorous or dramatic side. 

The volume contains an admirable chapter upon Japanese art, contributed 
by Mr. Lafarge the artist, and illustrated by specimens of the color-printing 
used in Japan. There are several well-executed views of plants, landscapes, 
temples, native faces, some good maps, a good index, and a frontispiece of a 
famous Japanese deity. Many of the engravings, like this last. are from 
photographs. The book is nicely printed on fine paper, and is altogether a 
credit to the publishers. 

We should have a bone to pick with Mr. Pumpelly for drawing us away 
from our desk to read a volume that we could not slight nor lay aside till it 
was finished, if it were not more instructive as well as more fascinating than 
a novel. Such books, written by men of large views of the future of various 
countries and civilizations, and colored by incidents told with charming ease, 
are among the best contributions to American literature, and fill a place — if 
indeed they do not create it — which their technical designation as books of 
travel would not seem to promise. His high-minded and generous estimate 
of the Japanese and Chinese, who are still the subjects of the, unreasonable 
prejudice of Europe and America, will be prized by every one who perceives 
how largely these people must be implicated with our own future; to such 
an extent that both East and West must be getting ready a more genial 
temper and policy, before these outside barbarians come inside our Chris- 
tianity, and learn to despise it. It would be better if Free Religion tcok 
this problem yp. j. Ww. 








